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UNINVITED VISITORS 


NIGHT HAD settled on the ancient stately home of the Creighton-Wards. The 
moon, rising beyond the wooded hills, silvered the majestic centuries-old 
trees in the extensive parkland that was still, even in this twenty-fifth 
century, a haven of old-world peace remote from the noise and bustle of the 
big regional cities and the sweeping motorways that linked them. 


In the oak-panelled drawing-room, Lady Penelope, her slim honey-haired 
figure sheathed in a blue satin gown, elegantly patted a yawn. 


“Stick ’em up, lady!” a voice rasped from across the room. “This is a hold- 
up! Any funny tricks and you’ll get hurt bad.” 


Lady Penelope winced, then waved a languid hand through an electronic 
beam. The harsh voice faded and the television screen in the massive 
Jacobean cabinet went blank. 


She tugged a tasselled bell rope beside the white and gold Adam fireplace, 
and presently Parker, the greying ex-cracksman who was now her butler- 
chauffeur, entered. 


“You rang, m’lady?” 


“Yes, Parker.” She glanced at the jewelled gold watch on her wrist. “I think 
I shall have a last cup of tea and retire early.” 


Parker looked at the dead TV screen. “The programmes ain’t to your likin’ 
tonight, m’lady?” 


“Are they ever? All one gets is violence. People shooting and throwing each 
other about and having the most ridiculous adventures. Not a bit like real 
life, Parker.” 


“Cor, lumme!” he muttered to himself. “If they showed some of ’er blinkin’ 
adventures on the telly, nobody ’ud believe ’em.” 


“What was that, Parker?” 


He cleared his throat. “Er—would you be wantin’ any grub—er—I mean 
anythin’ to heat with your cuppa, m’ lady?” 


She crossed her slim ankles on the red and gold footstool and regarded him 
speculatively. 


“Can you suggest anything appetising, Parker?” “Well, m’lady, meself I’m 
partial to a hunk of cheese with pickled honions be 





“Really, Parker!” she shuddered. “Do you want me to have nightmares on 
top of those horrible television programmes ?” 


She broke off, her blue eyes gleaming as she looked beyond him to the 
ornate doorway through which he had entered. 


“Oh, by the way, Parker, have you set the burglar alarms yet?” 
“No, m’ lady.” 


“T thought not. I believe we have—er—visitors.” Parker swung round, 
gaping in amazement at the two swarthy dark-clad men in the doorway. 


“Ere, wot’s the flippin’ lark?” he growled. “The ’ouse ain’t open to visitors 
after five." 


“Stick ’em up!” rasped the smaller of the two men, bringing a squat ray 
pistol from his jacket pocket. “Any funny tricks and you’|l get hurt bad.” 


“Oh, no!” groaned Lady Penelope, clapping her hands over her ears in 
mock dismay. “Not again!" 


“Not again?” The man with the gun looked at her suspiciously. “What 
d’you mean?” 


Slowly she took her hands from her ears, and with them she brought 
unnoticed the pear-shaped blue earrings she had been wearing. 


“You sound as though you’ve just walked out of the television,” she 
drawled. “You must use the same scriptwriter.” 


The two intruders exchanged glances. 


“Bats!” growled the bigger one. “They say half these aristocrats are nuts. 
Too much blue blood.” He drew a gun from a shoulder holster. “Let’s get on 
with the job, Jago.” 


Jago moved slowly across the room, his gun held menacingly. 


“You, flannel face!” he said to Parker, who had halfraised his hands and 
was watching Lady Penelope out of the corner of his eyes. “Where’s the 
safe she keeps her sparklers in?” 


Before Parker could answer, Lady Penelope rose to her feet, smiling 
graciously at the men. 


“Oh, if it’s jewels you’re after, gentlemen, I’ll get them for you. Perhaps 
you’d like these earrings to be going on with?” 


As she spoke, she swiftly tossed the earrings at them. One burst on each 
man’s chest with a little plop, emitting a small cloud of greenish gas. 


With choking gasps, the men staggered back, dropping their guns and 
clawing at their smarting eyes. 


Parker leapt forward, hooked a powerful arm about each of the men’s 
necks. “Ill give you flannel face!” he growled, cracking their heads 
together. 


They went limp. 


“Really, Parker!” Lady Penelope chided. “You must not let personal 
animosity enter into the proceedings. They would have been out cold in a 
moment or so without your—er—televisionish intervention.” 


“Maybe,” he grinned, a crook still under each arm. “But this makes me feel 
better, m’lady. Good for me hego, as they say. Wot d’you want me to do 


with them— hand ’em over to the cops?” 


Lady Penelope frowned. “No, Parker. That would mean a lot of questions 
being asked, and we’d have to attend court to give evidence and all that sort 
of thing. Most tiresome. Just drop them in the garbage bin. They won’t 
come round for twelve hours and the dustmen will be here first thing in the 
morning, I believe.” 


“Yes, m’ lady.” 


Their heels trailing, he dragged the unconscious men from the room and 
along the corridor to the huge kitchen at the rear of the house. Lil, the cook- 
housekeeper, was off for the evening, which was just as well, Parker 
thought. 


Dropping the men to the floor, he quickly searched them, relieving them of 
an assortment of weapons. Apart from a small amount of money, there was 
nothing else on them. 


“The usual lay,” he muttered. “Nothin’ to identify ’em if they’re copped 
’Ullo, wot’s this?” 


Sewn under the jacket lapel of the man called Jago, was a small silver disc, 
on which was engraved a longnecked bird like a perched vulture. He 
examined the other man’s lapel and found a similar disc. Detaching the 
discs, he slipped them into his pocket. 


Then he opened the panel that hid the entrance to the wide rubbish chute, 
contemptuously tossed the two crooks one by one into it and closed the 
panel on them. 


When he returned to the drawing-room, he was carrying a tray containing a 
Georgian silver tea set and a plate of sandwiches. 


“You didn’t make up your mind before we was hinterrupted, m’lady, so I 
took the liberty of makin’ you up some patty de foy grass sandwiches.” 


She smiled. “Very thoughtful of you, Parker. But I wish you were as 
thoughtful in other directions.” 


“M’ lady?” 


“The burglar alarms, for instance, Parker. They should have been set at 
nightfall.” 


“Sorry, m’lady. A mental haberration, as you might say. When it’s Lil’s 
night out there’s a lot of extra jobs to be done- 


“And I suppose it was another mental—er—aberration that made you forget 
this?” 


She pressed a carving on the fireplace and a small monitor screen in the 
Jacobean cabinet lit up. On it appeared a view of the lane outside the 
mansion grounds. The infra-red scanner clearly showed a powerful hover 
car in the shadows of the trees, another swarthy man smoking at the wheel. 


“Lumme!” Parker gulped. “The getaway car! I didn’t think of that, m’ lady. I 
must be losin’ me grip. I’ll take care of it right away.” 


“Don’t bother. I'll deal with the situation from here. Unwittingly our 
crooked friend has parked nicely within range of the disintegrator beam.” 


Crossing to the far wall, Lady Penelope opened a panel to reveal a small 
bank of coloured studs. Carefully she selected one and pressed it. 


“Low frequency, I think,” she murmured. “We just want to scare him,not 
melt him.” 


Out on the lane, the man at the wheel of the car felt it begin to vibrate 
gently about him. He looked round puzzled, and then his jaw dropped. 
Before his eyes the rear of the tough plastic body was melting away. 


For a long moment he sat there, staring incredulously while the body melted 
slowly towards him. Then a sharp tingling sensation coursed through him, 
jerking him out of his stupor. With a wild yell of terror, he flung open the 


door and went racing down the lane, gibbering to himself as if a thousand 
demons were on his tail. 


In the drawing-room, Lady Penelope and Parker smilingly watched the 
monitor screen until the terrified man was out of sight and the car was a few 
blobs of plastic and molten metal in the dust. 


“T don’t think we’ll have any more bother from our nocturnal friends,” Lady 
Penelope said, switching off and moving back to the fireplace. “Let’s 
celebrate with a nice cup of tea, shall we?” 


“You searched our visitors before—er—disposing of them, of course, 
Parker?” she went on as she milked the cups. “Anything interesting?” 


“Only these, m’lady,” he said, taking the silver discs from his pocket and 
placing them on the table. 


She picked one up, examined it carefully. “H’m! Looks like a griffon.” 
“Huh?” He regarded her puzzledly. “But a griffon’s a dog, ain’t it?” 


“Tt is also the name of a species of vulture found in South Europe and North 
Africa. Very appropriate under the circumstances—only this time our 
vultures didn’t get any pickings. .. . Two lumps, Parker?” 


“Thank you, m’lady!” 


She poured and handed him a cup. “This is very interesting, Parker—I 
mean the fact that our predatory friends were wearing these discs. One 
might almost think they were identity discs.” 


“Cor, you mean they might be members of a kinda secret society—like the 
Mafia, m’lady?” 


“One never knows.” She took a sandwich and bit delicately on it, then 
grimaced. “Really, Parker, I believe you are, as you said—er—losing your 
grip. This pate de foie gras sandwich contains bloater paste.” 


“Cor, lumme! I’m sorry, m’lady! It’s that Lil—usin’ up the old jars for her 
home-made stuff and forgettin’ to change the labels. I’1l get some more...” 


“Never mind, Parker. I don’t think I’m really hungry. You know, I believe 
we both need a holiday. You’re losing your grip and I’m getting bored.” She 
got to her feet in sudden decision. “We’II leave first thing in the morning.” 


“Very well, m’lady!” He eyed her askance. “But...” 
“Well, Parker?” 
“Er—you wasn’t thinkin’ of shark fishin’ or climbing the Geiger...” 


“Figer—the mountain’s not a radiation detector, Parker. No, nothing 
exhilarating like that. Just a quiet restful holiday. We’lI—er—amble around 
Europe, I think.” Parker heaved a sigh of relief. “That means the Rolls, 
m’lady?” 


“Naturally. But maybe I’d better call Mr. Tracy and see if it’s all right to 
go.” 


Twisting the knob of the teapot lid, she raised it and said, “International 
Rescue from Lady Penelope.” 


John Tracy replied immediately. “Lady Penelope from International Rescue 
Space station. How are you?” “Just fine, John! Put me through to your 
father, please.” 


“Sure.” 


A few moments later the gruff voice of Jeff Tracy, leader of the fabulous 
organisation known as International Rescue, came through from his secret 
headquarters on a remote Pacific Island. 


“Hallo, Penny! What’s biting you so early in the morning?” 


“Morning? Why, Jeff, I’m just thinking of going to bed.” 


He laughed. “Sorry, honey—I was forgetting you’re half a world away. Got 
a lot on my mind right now.” “Nothing serious, I hope?” 


“Nothing we can’t handle, Penny. The boys have just taken off for Turkey 
—emergency call. An earth tremor south of Mount Ararat caused a cave-in 
on the new Black Sea-Iran mono rail tunnel. A bore team’s trapped. There’s 
danger from both flood and fire, so we’ve had to send The Mole, Firefly 
and Thunderbird Four. Looks like being a mighty tough job.” 


“But the boys will make it, Jeff.” 


“You bet they will, honey. Now what’s your trouble?” “I’ve decided that 
Parker and I need a little holiday, Jeff. If it is with you, we’ll be leaving first 
thing in the morning for a little tour on the continent.” 


“Sure, go ahead! We can always contact you if we need you.” 
“Thanks, Jeff! Oh, by the way, we had a little—er— trouble tonight.” 


She told him about the intruders and described the discs Parker had taken 
from them. 


“They seem to indicate the swarthy gentlemen belong to some society, Jeff, 
probably a secret crime organisation like the Mafia. Ever heard of such a 
thing, Jeff?” “With a griffon for a symbol? Guess not, Penny. But I’ll make 
inquiries through the usual channels and let you know later.” Suddenly 
there was concern in his voice. “Was there anything sinister about those 
guys calling? I mean, do you think they’ve broken your cover—learned 
you’re our European agent?” 


“T don’t think so, Jeff. They were just after my jewels. Small-time crooks, I 
thought at first. But I’m not so sure now in view of those discs.” 


“Tf they are members of a crime organisation, they aren’t likely to take this 
lying down, honey. They might try to hit back at you. Maybe that vacation’s 
a mighty good idea under the circumstances.” 


“Don’t, Jeff!” She gave a mock shudder. “You scare me". 


He chuckled. “When anything scares you, honey, pigs will be sprouting 
wings. So long! Have a good time!” She switched off, and looked 
thoughtfully at Parker. “I’m wondering if it was a good idea after all to put 
those fellows in the garbage bin. Perhaps you’d better dispose of them 
elsewhere—as far away as possible, Parker.” 


“Yes, m’lady.” 


He left the room, and some minutes later she heard the soft purr of the 
powerful engines of F.A.B. One, the great pink Rolls Royce, and the crunch 
of its six wheels on the drive. The sound faded into the night. 


An hour later, she was in bed, consulting guide books of the continent, 
when the house telephone rang. She picked up the receiver. 


“Well, Parker?” 
“T dumped ’em aboard a liner freight train—first stop Edinburgh.” 


“Splendid, Parker! Someone is going to get a strange consignment in the 
morning. Oh, by the way, Parker...” 


“Yes, m’lady?” 


“T do hope you didn’t transfer any garbage into the Rolls with our departing 
guests.” 


“No, m’lady. I put ’em in the boot, anyway. Didn’t want the likes of them 
sullyin’ the hupholstery. Oh, there’s just one thing, m’lady—I took a proper 
gander— er—TI mean look at them johnnies. There’s one of them there 
griffons tattooed on their left wrists.” 


“H’m! That certainly seems to confirm the secret society idea, Parker.” 


“Yes, m’lady! Will there be anything more tonight?” “No, Parker. Get some 
—er—beauty sleep. We shall have a long day before us tomorrow. 
Goodnight!” “Goodnight, m’ lady.” 


At sun-up the next morning the Rolls was waiting in the drive outside the 
white-columned portico. Parker, resplendent in mauve and _ silver 
chauffeur’s livery, grunted as he dumped some bulging cowhide cases on 
the gravel by the open boot. 


“Thank ’eavens that’s the blinkin’ lot!” he growled. “A little amble around 
Heurope, she says! Anybody seein’ this lot ’ud think we was hemigratin’ to 
Mars.” 


“Parker!” 


He nearly jumped out of his uniform as the voice spoke sharply from the 
silver crest on the collar. 


“Oh, lumme!” he groaned. “I forgot the mini-intercom was switched on. 
Sorry, m’lady!” 


“Don’t apologise, Parker. It’s nice to know what’s on your mind. You don’t 
approve of all this luggage?” “Well, seein’ as ’ow I’m the bloke wot’s got to 
"ump it around, it don’t seem reasonable for a ’oliday wot’s supposed to be 
restful.” 


“It’s easy to see you’re a bachelor, Parker. How can a girl relax unless she’s 
got sufficient changes of clothing to meet every occasion? There may be 
dinner parties and balls and beach parties and..." 


“Uncle Tom Cobleigh an’ all!” He sighed. “Okay, I give in.” 


Methodically he stowed the luggage in the huge boot. By the time he had 
finished, Lady Penelope, elegantly attired in powder blue suit and hat, was 
descending the steps, accompanied by Lil, to whom she was giving last 
minute instructions. 


“Tf any one calls or telephones, Lilian, I have gone abroad. You don’t know 
where and you don’t know for how long.” 


“Very good, m’lady.” 


Lil regarded Parker enviously as he closed the boot. “Some people get all 
the luck,” she said. 


He sniffed. “Some people deserve it. I’ll send you a postcard, and if you 
darn me socks while I’m away I’ll bring you back a stick of Monte Carlo 
rock.” 


Only the presence of Lady Penelope, pretending to turn a delicate deaf ear 
to the exchange, stopped Lil from exploding. 


“Where to, m’lady?” asked Parker, getting into the driving seat and pressing 
the control button that closed the transparent gull-wing canopy. 
“Smuggler’s Cove?” 
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“Yes, Parker! We’ll use the yacht. The Rolls attracts too much attention on 
the public ferry and I do hate causing scenes.” 


The huge car rolled smoothly down the drive, with Lil waving forlornly 
after it, and presently was screaming south along the motorway. 


Half an hour later it entered a deserted little cove owned by Lady Penelope 
and came to a standstill on the narrow strip of sand between a towering 
limestone cliff and the placid blue water. 


Lady Penelope handed Parker a jewelled cigarette holder, and he alighted 
and put it into a tiny hole in the cliff face. A massive section of rock swung 
up from water level to reveal the sleek blue and white lines of a powerful 
ocean-going motor yacht. 


Slowly and gracefully the yacht slid from its secret cave berth into the bay, 
and the cliff door automatically closed behind it, leaving not even a hairline 
crack to betray the location of the berth. 


Parker returned to the Rolls and drove down into the shallow water. He 
touched a button on the dashboard and hydrofoils extended below the 
wheels, buoying up the car, and the vortex aquajet powerpack on the rear 
*foil drove the car across the bay. 


As it neared the yacht, a photo-electric ray caused a hatch to rise at water 
level and Parker steered the car into the bomb-proof garage beyond. 


The hatch closed again, powerful machinery whined and the water was 
pumped from the garage. Parker opened the canopy and got out and helped 
Lady Penelope from the car. 


“Thank you, Parker!” she smiled. “While I’m setting a course for George 
perhaps you could get the kettle boiling in the galley. I’m afraid I got up too 


early to enjoy my first cup of tea this morning.” 


“Very well, m’ lady.” 


She was relaxing on a settee in the cabin lounge, powdering her face in the 
mirror of a gold compact, when Parker brought the tea. 


“T’ve set course for Lady Stewdlley’s private harbour near Calais,” she told 
him. “It will be quite all right to leave the yacht there till we return, Parker.” 


“Thank Pete for that, m’lady!” Parker said fervently, putting the tray down 
on the occasional table beside her. “I’ve just bin listnin’ to the weather 
forecast and it don’t sound too ’ealthy. I don’t want to get caught in the Bay 
of Biscay. Never was a good sailor." 


From the powder compact came a faint clicking. Lady Penelope pressed a 
hidden spring and the tiny mirror clouded over, then cleared to show the 
craggy face of Jeff Tracy. 
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“Good morning, Jeff!” she smiled. 


“Howdy, Penny! Thought I’d let you know what I’ve found out about that 
griffon business. Apparently there’s a secret organisation somewhere in the 
Balkans called The Gryphus—which is the Latin for griffon. It’s a terror 
organisation that’s branching out into international crime in a big way. Cells 
have been discovered in America.” “The vultures are spreading their wings? 
Perhaps I should consider myself flattered at having been called upon by 
their British reps.” 


“T’d hardly put it like that, Penny,” Jeff said seriously. “Pity you took those 
guys so lightly and didn’t hand them over to the police. Just watch your 
step.” 


“You know me, Jeff. I never take unnecessary risks.” “Like heck you 
don’t,” he said, smiling in spite of himself. “All the same, watch out. I’d 
never find another European agent like you.” 


She pouted. “That sounds a very selfish way of putting it, Jeff.” 


He laughed. “Well, it’s no good telling you to be careful for your own sake. 
Just keep your pretty nose clean and stay out of trouble for once. Have a 
good holiday!” “Thanks, Jeff! How are the boys making out in Turkey?” 


“Pretty good. They’ve located the crew of the borer and Virgil hopes to be 
through to them in a few hours,” “Splendid! Give them all my regards.” 


“Sure, honey! So long for now.” 

Lady Penelope switched off the visor and stared thoughtfully at it. 
Parker, pouring tea, eyed her anxiously. He knew that look. 
“Wot’s on your mind, m’lady?” 

“I’ve changed it, Parker,” she said, with a whimsical smile. 

He sighed. “I was afraid of that, m’ lady. Wot now?” 


“Instead of berthing at Lady Stewdlley’s, I think we’ll make for the 
Mediterranean.” 


“Oh, no!” he groaned. 
“Don’t worry, Parker! Those new seasickness pills are marvellous.” 


“Tt ain’t the seasickness wot worries me, m’lady, as much as your reason for 
making straight for the Mediterranean. If my geography ain’t rusty them 
Balkans run down to it.” 


She beamed at him, “Precisely, Parker! I object to being held up in my own 
home by a couple of gentlemen who apparently pride themselves on being 
vultures. I’d like to try to find out more about this secret society of The 
Gryphus. Set a new course for George, please, Parker.” 


With a grimace, Parker crossed the, lounge to the auto-pilot. 


“A nice quiet restful holiday—lI don’t think! Snooping around trying to find 
vultures what call ’emselves griffons and carry ray guns. Why didn’t I stick 
to simple honest crookery like safe-breaking? I could have retired ’appy by 
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now. 


A silvery laugh from Lady Penelope was the only consolation he got. 


CALAMITY FOR THUNDERBIRDS 


SITTING AT his mobile control consoles in the rear of a jeep, Scott Tracy 
stifled a yawn and cuffed sweat from his brow. 


For nearly twelve hours he and his brothers, Virgil and Gordon, had been 
operating in this remote mountain gorge, and now, with the sun climbing 
high above the snow-tipped peaks, it was trapping the heat like an oven. 


At the entrance to the mono-rail tunnel, just ahead of him, was a confusion 
of mobile cranes and borers and excavators and bulldozers. But they were 
all silent now, like the technicians and workers who waited anxiously for 
news of their comrades, entombed a mile inside the heart of the huge 
granite cliff that blocked the gorge. “Coffee, effendi>?” 


He looked rund to see a pretty dusky-skinned Red Cross nurse holding out a 
steaming plastic beaker. 


“Gee, thanks, honey!” he grinned, taking it. “You must have read my 
mind.” 


“Any news?” she asked anxiously. 


“Nothing further. But my brothers are in constant radio contact with the 
men. They’re okay so far. It’s just a matter of time.” 


The nurse sighed as she watched him sip the coffee. “It is so wonderful that 
you come all this way to help, that you get here so soon after our own 
rescue workers. How do you learn about this thing?” 


“Tt’s just part of the setup,” he said. “We’ve got a means of picking up 
emergency calls. We offered our services to your government and they gave 
us the okay.” She glanced up the gorge to where, several hundred yards 
away, the Thunderbirds stood on a barren stony flat, the great green bulk of 
Two casting a shadow over the sleek silver hull of its sister plane. 


In the open hatch of the pod which Thunderbird Two straddled on its 
hydraulic stilts, Scott could see the dim shape of Thunderbird Four. The 
underwater craft had not been needed after all, for the vast lake on the 
plateau above had not been released by the earth tremor to flood down into 
the mine workings, as had at first been feared. 


A green-uniformed Turkish security guard came into view round the pod 
and stopped for a word with another guard. 


“Why you have guards on your planes?” the girl asked. “You think someone 
steal them, effendi?"” 


“Plenty of guys would if they got the chance. But our main concern is to 
make sure no one photographs them. If details of our equipment got into the 
wrong hands it could be used for evil instead of good.” 


Out here at Aziban, the security risk had not been great. It was a remote, 
unpopulated region and as yet the Turkish authorities had not released to the 
world news of the tunnel’s collapse, so there were no reporters snooping 
around. 


Although most reputable newsmen respected International Rescue’s request 
for secrecy, there were always a few black sheep who put a scoop before all 
else. 


A red light flashed on the control panel. Scott pressed a button and said, 
“Mobile control to Firefly. Come in, Gordon!” 


Gordon’s face, framed in the helmet of his heat-resistant suit, appeared on 
the monitor screen. 


“Mobile control from Firefly. Fire in number seven section now 
extinguished. The Mole is going in. Any further instructions, Scott?” 


“Just stand by to guard against a further outbreak.” 


“F.A.B.” 


Gordon went off the screen. Scott said, “Mobile Control to Mole. Come in, 
Virgil!” 


Virgil, seated at the controls of the boring machine, came on the screen. 


“Mobile control from Mole. Going in for the final boring, Scott. Estimated 
distance to trapped crew fifteen hundred feet. If I meet no trouble, I should 
reach them in an hour.” 


“F.A.B.! Go ahead, Virgil! They’ve got air for three hours, but if anything 
should go wrong we’|l have to think again. Good luck!” 


“The news is good, effendi?" the nurse asked eagerly, when he switched off. 
“Sure,” he grinned. “And so is this coffee. Any more going?” 


“But of course,” she smiled. “For International Rescue the—how you 
Americans say?—the sky is the limits. I get it.” 


“Don’t bother about the sky, honey—just the coffee,” he chuckled. “On 
second thoughts, I’ll come across to the canteen and get it myself. I need to 
stretch my legs.” 


He leapt down and fell in beside her. A bleep from the console could always 
bring him back if his brothers needed him. 


Two thousand feet up, a small yellow and black helijet sped above the 
broken cloud layer. Ace Brady, freelance reporter, glanced casually at his 
ground-scanner screen and his sallow, hawk face tightened. What was going 
on down there in that gorge? 


He cut his jets and switched to hover control, then consulted his auto- 
locator chart. 


“Sure,” he muttered, “that’s the Turkey end of the Black Sea—Iran mono 
rail tunnel. Looks like they’ve hit trouble.” 


Descending to cloud level, he brought the screen below into close up on his 
screen. Then he stiffened, his dark eyes gleaming. 


"Thunderbirds! ” 
The nostrils of his beak nose quivered like an animal’s on a hunting scent. 


There were those who claimed that A.B., as he was known in newspaper 
offices all over the world, could smell news miles away, even if it were 
screened by a glue factory. 


But Brady had almost missed this. It was pure chance that he had taken this 
particular route from Budapest to cover an assignment in Teheran. A few 
miles east or west and his scanners would not have picked up the gorge. 


“This is sure something big if International Rescue have been called in,” he 
thought. “But nothing’s been released. Brother, what a scoop for A.B.!” 


He was about to send his plane swooping down into the gorge, when he 
checked, his pulses racing at the wild thought that had flashed to his mind. 


A rescue was just a rescue, routine stuff. Every day, from a score of places 
all over the world, came reports of disasters and dramatic rescues. 


But International Rescue was something again. There wasn’t a big-time 
editor who wouldn’t give his right arm for hot news about that incredible 
organisation, something that would lift the veil of secrecy that surrounded 
ie 


Suppose a guy could get close-up photographs of those planes down there 
and their equipment? His fortune would be made. He could command his 
own price for the film. 


Brady knew other reporters had tried, but had been defeated by the stringent 
security precautions on which International Rescue insisted, but that did not 
deter him. Often he had succeeded where other reporters had failed. Maybe 
if he played his cards right now, he could pull off this—the biggest scoop of 
his career? 


He swung the helijet away from the gorge, and brought it slowly down on 
the ridge above it, not far from the flat where the Thunderbirds were 


grounded, but out of sight of anyone in the bottom of the gorge. 


Strapping on his cinecamera, he slipped a small pistol into the pocket of his 
olive-green zip suit and left the machine. On the rim of the gorge wall he 
hunkered down in the dry scrub and studied the scene below him. 


Thunderbirds were off to his right, perhaps two hundred yards away, the 
two guards keeping up a ceaseless patrol about them. To his left a narrow 
game trail led down steeply to the gorge bottom. Thick scrub screened it 
from the guards. 


“Dame luck’s on your side, A.B.,” he thought with a flat grin. “Keep your 
fingers crossed that she stays there.” 


He crawled forward, wriggled over the edge on to the trail, and then, bent 
low, made his way down it. A few minutes later he was crouching among 
the boulders at the foot of the wall, not fifty yards from Thunderbirds. 


He could have got some good shots from there, but he wanted something 
more than that. Fitted to his camera was a special X-ray lens that could take 
pictures, through the hull of the planes, of their fantastic equipment. But it 
would operate only at a range of a few feet. He would have to dispose of 
those guards. 


Slowly he worked his way closer. Presently he was crouching not ten yards 
from the wing tip of Thunderbird Two. 


But still he held his hand. He had heard rumours that there were special 
devices in these planes that gave warning if photographs were being taken 
of them. He would have to take a chance on that, but not before he had got 
close enough for the X-ray shots he wanted. 


Round the grounded pod at the front of the plane a guard came into sight. 
He was not looking in Brady’s direction. Steadily he came closer. Brady 
slipped his pistol from his pocket, took careful aim between the rocks. 


Some movement must have betrayed him. The guard halted, clapping a 
hand to his pistol butt. Brady pressed the trigger. A tiny sleep dart sped true 


to its target in the side of the guard’s neck. With a low gasp he crumpled 
and pitched unconscious to the ground. Brady moved quickly, scampering 
across the open space that divided him from the plane. He peered round the 
pod. The second guard was standing under the gleaming scarlet nose of 
Thunderbird One, looking towards the scene of rescue operations along the 


gorge. 


Brady saw the open hatch of the grounded pod, moved swiftly forward and 
slipped inside. He glanced at the squat shape of Thunderbird Four, and 
grinned tightly. Boy, what a scoop! This was even better than he expected. 
In a few minutes he’d have a reel of three of the fabulous Thunderbirds. But 
first the guard. 


He stooped and picked up a spanner which lay on the floor of the pod, 
tossed it out into the scrub at the edge of the flat. The guard looked round, 
then moved warily in the direction of the sound, drawing his gun. As he 
passed the open mouth of the pod, a sleep dart struck him in the back of the 
neck and he was unconscious before he hit the ground. 


Brady looked towards the end of the gorge. No one appeared to have seen 
what had happened. With a triumphant grin he uncovered the lens of his 
camera and approached Thunderbird Four. 


Scott Tracy was raising a beaker of coffee to his lips when he heard the 
urgent alarm signal. Dropping the beaker, he went racing back to the control 
console, where a red light was flashing. 


“The camera detector!” he gasped. “But the guards..." 


He looked towards the Thunderbirds. A green-uniformed figure lay in a 
crumpled heap before the open pod of Two. 


Scott leapt into the driving seat of the jeep, triggered the motor into life and 
sent it hurtling down the gorge towards the planes. 


As he neared them, Ace Brady, camera in hand, darted from the rear of 
Thunderbird One, ducked under the fuselage of the big rescue plane and 
dived into the scrub at the foot of the gorge wall. 


Scott slammed on the brakes, leapt from the jeep as it skidded to a 
standstill, and raced in pursuit. As he ran, he cursed his thoughtlessness in 
leaving his machine pistol in Thunderbird One. A knockout missile would 
have dropped the man. But he had to stop him at all costs. If he got away 
with those photographs 





Scott plunged into the scrub. His quarry was already scrambling with the 
sureness and swiftness of a mountain goat up a narrow game trail to the top 
of the gorge wall. Scott went after him. In the course of their training, he 
and his brothers had undergone rock climbing and mountaineering 
exercises, and, agile as the man ahead was, Scott began to gain on him. 


But he was still a few yards behind when Brady scrambled over the rim and 
disappeared. Scott almost galloped up those last few yards, hauled himself 
on to the top of the ridge. 


As he straightened, he got a glimpse through the boulders and scrub of his 
quarry running towards a yellow and black helijet, on the nose of which 
was painted the monogram AB. 


“Hold it, mister!” he shouted. Desperately he bluffed. “Stop, or I’ll gun you 
down!” 


For answer Brady swung. The sun gleamed on the weapon in his hand. Too 
late Scott tried to fling himself sideways. There was a sharp pricking 
sensation in his throat as the sleep dart struck home, and then he went 
Swirling down into black oblivion. 


Brady chuckled. “Sorry, Mister International Rescue! I sure hate to do this 
to great guys like you, but a feller’s got to gather his own corn when and 
where he can. You’ll be okay in half an hour or so. No hard feelings. So 
long!” 


He flipped an insolent hand at the unconscious Scott and climbed into the 
helijet. With a soft whirr of motors, it rose through the clouds. At five 
thousand feet Brady hovered, collecting his thoughts. 


“To blazes with Teheran!” he muttered. “That’s one assignment I’m going 
to miss. I’ve got to get these films processed and stashed away in a safe 
place as soon as possible. They’re hot property—real hot.” 


He switched on his jet drive and sent the little plane screaming away west 
by north. 


On the Pacific Island base, Kyrano had just called Jeff Tracy to dinner when 
an urgent bleeping came from the portrait of Scott on the wall of the 
luxurious lounge, and the eyes flashed in time with the bleeps. 


Jeff returned to his desk, touched a button. The glass ashtray rose on hinges 
and a hidden microphone appeared from inside the desk. 


“International Rescue! Come in, Scott!” 


The portrait slide away to reveal the agitated face of Scott, smeared by dust 
and sweat. 


“How’s it going, son?” Jeff asked. 

“The rescue? Virgil’s through to those guys and they'll be out mighty soon." 
“That’s great!” 

“Yeah, but something else isn’t so great, Dad.” 


Scott told him about the photographing of Thunderbirds, and his rugged 
face tightened grimly. This was something of which he had lived in constant 
dread since that proud day when Thunderbirds were first launched upon an 
amazed world. Although the machines were the original inventions of 
Brains, the brilliant young scientist-engineer, there were unscrupulous 
minds which, from detailed photographs, could ferret out many of the 
Thunderbird’s secrets and duplicate them. And in the wrong hands— 


“Gee, I could take a running jump at myself,” Scott went on dejectedly. “I 
shouldn’t have let that guy get away.” 


“Take it easy, son,” Jeff said gently. “I don’t see how you could have done 
more than you did—except have been wearing your pistol. But there was 
little sense humping it around on a rescue assignment like that, specially 
with guards on the planes. We’ve got to find that guy somehow. Did you get 
a good look at him?” “Not more than a glimpse of his face. Kind of 
hawkish, sallow complexion. He was wearing an olive-green zip suit. He 
took off in a small yellow and black helijet.” “Any identification marks?” 


“Only the monogram AB on the nose.” 
“By Jupiter!” 
“You know him, Dad?” 


“Yeah, I think so. From that monogram and your descriptions of the plane 
and the man, he sounds like a guy named Ace Brady—a freelance reporter. 
Things may not be as bad as they seem.” 


“They couldn’t be much worse.” Scott growled. 


“They could have been a heck of a lot worse if it had been our old friend 
The Hood or some other big-time crook. Guess Brady’s no crook—just an 
enthusiast for his job will stop at little to get a story.” 


“T don't see how that helps us.” 


“No? Well, if I know Brady’s type he’s not going to rush this. He’ll get 
those films processed and then try to flog them to the newspaper that’ Il bid 
highest. That will take time, Scott—and for once time may be on our side.” 
“Maybe. But how are you going to find this guy?” “He’s a globe trotter, but 
his operational headquarters are in Geneva in Switzerland. My hunch is 
that’s where he’s making for right now. Just relax and leave this to me, 
son.” 


“F.A.B., Dad!” Scott smiled wryly. “You’d better dust my pants when I get 
back.” 


“T’ll do that for you, you young idiot—with pleasure!” snorted Grandma, 
who had come into the room with Alan and Tin-Tin. 


Jeff switched off and turned to them with a grim smile. “You heard that?” 


“Enough to know we’re in a spot,” Alan said. “What are you going to do, 
father?” 


“This guy Brady’s got to be seen before he disposes of those photographs, if 
possible before he even starts to hawk them around.” 


“T’ll see him,” Alan said hotly. “If he won’t give, I’ll bust the daylights out 
of him.” 


Jeff smiled and gripped his youngest son’s shoulder. 


“T know how you feel, son. Brady’s unscrupulous, but he’s clever. Punching 
his nose isn’t going to get us any place with a guy like that. There’s only 
one way to beat him—by pitting somebody just as clever against him.” Tin- 
Tin’s pretty face lit up. “Lady Penelope?” 


Jeff nodded. “Exactly, my dear. Penny should be in Europe right now. If she 
can’t get those films from that guy with the least possible fuss—which is 
what we want— then nobody can... 


Sprawling in a candy pink sunsuit on cushions beside the swimming pool 
on the lower deck of her speeding yacht, Lady Penelope raised languid blue 
eyes towards the distant bulk of Gibraltar, just visible through the heat haze. 


“D’you know, Parker,” she drawled as, dressed in blue-striped T shirt and 
yellow slacks, he came along the pool with a tray of iced lemonade. “That 
must be the biggest rock in the world.” 


“T wouldn’t know, m’lady,” he said indifferently. “Give me a bit of Brighton 
rock any old time.” 


“That’s not very funny, Parker,” she said, easing herself into a sitting 
position. 


“T didn’t find it so, either, the last time I was on Gibraltar with you, m’ lady. 
If you remember, them baboons was most hoffensive. I was unable to sit 
down for a week afterwards without hextreme discomfort.” “Ah, yes, I 
remember,” she smiled. “But if you would choose to bend down to tie up 
your shoelaces in the middle of their—er—habitat, what else could you 
expect?” There was a faint clicking from her handbag. She opened it and 
took out her powder compact. A moment later Jeff’s face was smiling up at 
her from the mirror video screen. 


“Hi, Penny! Sorry to interrupt your vacation so soon, but I’m afraid I’ve got 
a little job for you.” 


“Please don’t apologise, Jeff,” she said. “What’s a holiday without a little 
bit of fun?” 


Parker stifled a groan and raised his eyes imploringly to the cloudless sky. 
“Ere we go again!” he muttered. 


“This shouldn’t be too difficult,” Jeff went on. “Not if you play your cards 
right. Not dangerous, anyway.” Parker perked up at that and listened 
interestedly as Jeff explained about Ace Brady and the photographs. 


“T don’t care how you get them back, or what it costs, Penny,” he added. 
“That’s a matter for your discretion. But we’ve got, to get them. If those 
photographs are published or otherwise get into the wrong hands, the whole 
world may be menaced.” 


“Sure, Jeff. I understand. Given normal luck, I think I can handle our 
enterprising Mr. Brady.” 


“Thanks, Penny. Good luck.” 


She switched off and looked up at the expectant Parker. “Change course for 
Nice. Top speed. We’ll take the Rolls on to Geneva. We should be there 
sometime this afternoon. This little—er—contretemps should not divert us 
unduly from our original purpose, Parker.” 


He grimaced. 


“You are disappointed, Parker?” 


“Let me say I am not exactly hoverjoyed at the prospect of ’untin’ vultures 
in the Balkans, m’lady.” His face brightened. “Of course, if we ’ave to 
"aggie with the geezer..." 


“Aggie, Parker?” 


“Yes, you know—bargain with him. Negotiatin’ a big business deal like this 
could take quite a time—I ’ope. And there’s plenty worse places to do it 
than Geneva, m’ lady.” 


“JT quite agree, Parker, but this—er—takeover bid will not be a protracted 
business. There are no shareholders to consult. Mr. Tracy is not going to get 
much sleep until those photographs are recovered. I shall ask this gentleman 
of the press what his price is—and pay it.” 


“And wot if ’e won’t sell, m’lady?” 


She sighed. “Then I am afraid we shall have to cause a little scene and get 
rough with him. To Nice—, Parker.” “Yes, m’lady!” 


Little did they know that at that very moment Fate was taking a hand. 


THE HAND OF FATE 


AcE Brapy hummed tunelessly to himself as he sped high above the Vardar 
Valley. The Greek border was already behind him, and presently he would 
see the blue waters of the Adriatic. An hour from then and he would be 
touching down at Geneva heliport. 


He glanced at the chronometer on his control panel. That International 
Rescue guy must have come round by now. Maybe already they were 
looking for him. 


“Pity that guy saw my plane,” he mused. “They aren’t fools. Sooner or later 
they’ Il trace its ownership to yours truly.” 


Then he shrugged. Why worry about spilt milk? For security reasons they 
wouldn’t put the cops on to him and by the time they located him 
themselves he would have processed those films and stashed them away 
safely. 


And then? Well, it was anybody’s game, with the prize to the highest bidder. 
Those Thunderbirds guys might even enter the bidding. Sure, that was quite 
a thought. They wouldn’t want their secrets made public property in a 
newspaper. Wasn’t that why they insisted on such stringent security 
precautions wherever they operated? 


And guys who could afford machines and equipment like theirs could pay 
plenty. 


Brady considered that for a moment, then shook his head. 


“No, A.B., that’s not the way to play it,’ he argued aloud with himself. 
“You’re not in it just for the dough. What about the glory, the professional 
pride, huh? Think of the bylines. World scoop by Ace Brady! The scoop of 
the century! By Jodey, ain’t that what you’ve been waiting for all these 
years, A.B.” 


Far below the clouds to his right he saw the white buildings of Skopje. He 
altered course a point or two west and ahead loomed the jagged crests of the 
North Albanian Alps, as wild and forbidding as when nature first fashioned 
them. 


Beyond them would be the Adriatic and then— 


The whine of the jet engines faded abruptly. The hurtling plane began to 
lose height. Desperately he juggled with the controls, trying to get the 
*copter vanes going. But nothing happened. Brady wasn’t much of a 
mechanic. He had a vague idea that his fuel intake had failed. 


He didn’t try to puzzle it out. Right now he had something else to worry 
about. A snow-clad peak loomed up before him. Somehow he banked the 
plane and skimmed past, almost scraping the snow with a wing tip. 


“Easy, A.B.!” he muttered. “If you want to get out of this alive you've got to 
use your nut.” 


Whatever else Brady lacked, it wasn’t courage. Grimly he stuck to the 
controls, easing the plane in its headlong downward flight, making cunning 
use of the air currents between the peaks. 


A deep brush-choked gorge opened up below him. It was now or never, he 
told himself. 


Deliberately he sent the plane down in a long gliding crash dive. At the last 
moment he saw the ugly boulders among the brush, tried to lift out. But it 
was too late. 


With a jarring crash the helijet struck a high boulder, somersaulted and 
landed upside down with crushing impact that snapped Brady’s seat belts 
and flung him through the burst-open hatch. 


The dry yielding brush broke his fall. For a few moments he hung there 
head down, dazed. Then, as his head cleared, he remembered the camera. 


Scrambling to his feet, he clawed his way back to the plane, climbed into 
the cabin and retrieved the camera from the control panel locker. He stuffed 
it inside the breast of his olive green zip-suit, dropped clear and hurried 
away. He had gone only a few yards when the plane exploded. The blast 
lifted him and flung him across the gorge. He remembered nothing more. 


Squatting on a crag above the mountain track that passed for the valley 
road, Hadjiz lovingly cleaned his ancient rifle. 


The fact that it had been captured by an ancestor from an Italian invader in 
the Second World War meant nothing to Hadjiz. All he knew was that the 
gun had been handed down through his grandfather and father to him, and 
that with it he could still bowl over a mountain goat at a thousand yards or 
dust the baggy pants of any enemy tribesman who had the foolishness to 
venture into the territory of Ahmed Gheg, Son of the Eagle. 


Fools like this one who now appeared on the track below him. 


Hadjiz slipped the safety catch of his weapon and raised it to the shoulder 
of his sheepskin jacket, squinted along the sights. Just a couple of shots to 
scare the son of a jackal. He wasn’t a vicious man, but he enjoyed a laugh at 
an enemy’s expense. 


Then he lowered his gun. 


“By the beard of the phophet!” he muttered. “What manner of man is this? 
He is no dog of a Matu.” 


Puzzled he watched as the olive-green clad figure staggered towards him 
along the dusty track like a man who had drunk too much wine. Slinging his 
rifle on his back, Hadjiz scrambled down and advanced to meet the 
stranger. 


Through fevered bloodshot eyes, Ace Brady saw him coming, tall and wiry, 
fierce-moustached, sun-blackened, with horn-handled weapons thrust into 
his goatskin girdle, rifle slung on his back, like a character that had stepped 
out of a Balkan history book. 


“Water. ... Water!” Brady gasped. 


He stumbled, pitched headlong into the dust at the feet of Hadjiz, and lay 
still. 


The Albanian knelt down and tured him over, examining the ugly wound 
on his brow. He felt Brady’s pulse, then whistled. 


A mule emerged lazily from the shadow of a stunted fir and joined him. 
Hadjiz lifted the unconscious Brady as easily as if he had been a child, 
draped him gently across the back of the mule and drove it along the track. 
For if, even in this twenty-first century, the feuding mountaineers still 
nursed fierce hatred for their neighbours across the ridges, tradition 
compelled them to extend hospitality to the stranger in their land. 


The mule climbed a narrow track which wound up the steep face of a 
towering crag to where crude stonewalled buildings with overhanging 
thatched roofs stood like a fortress dominating the valley. Halfway up, a 
lean man in black-braided white jacket and sheepskin fez, bristling with 
weapons, rose from behind a boulder. “What have you there, Hadjiz?” 


“A stranger in our midst, Petare.” 


The sentinel grabbed the unconscious Brady’s hair and lifted his head to 
scrutinise his face. 


“He has the look of a jackal. I think he is a cunning one, Hadjiz. How 
comes he here?” 


“Perhaps we shall find out when he comes round, Petare—or when we 
search him. But that is a matter for Ahmed Gheg. Where is he?” 


Petare made a derisive gesture towards the buildings at the top of the crag. 
“Where else, my brother, but squatting before the picture box like an old 
woman before her loom. In truth, since it came, the Son of the Eagle has 
become like the pigeon.” 


Hadjiz laughed and drove the mule on up the track. At the top they entered 
a courtyard roughly paved with stone and hemmed in by the white buildings 
whose only windows were high up under the thatched eaves, for easy 
defence against marauders. 


Lean dogs yapped about them, to be driven off by Hadjiz. Dark-skinned 
women and children watched curiously from the shadows of the doorways. 


Hadjiz stopped the mule before the biggest of the houses, and entered. One 
dim shabby room occupied the whole of the ground floor. In it were ten or 
twelve men, dressed much as Hadjiz was. They paid no attention to him, for 
they were standing engrossed around a small television screen, which 
flickered weakly in one comer, giving occasional clear flashes of an 
American adventure film. 


Immediately before the screen, a powerful broad-shouldered man with a 
shaggy mane of black hair squatted on a stool. 


Hadjiz pushed through the standing men. 
“Ahmed Gheg! I have news." 
The chief raised a peremptory hand. 


“Wait, my friend! I wish not to miss the ending.” Patiently Hadjiz waited, 
watching the screen. The pictures were scarcely recognisable, the language 
as incomprehensible to him as it was to the others. 


At last the screen went blank. Ahmed Gheg switched off the set and got to 
his feet, towering above his companions. 


“The machine that makes the power is not good,” he said. “We must get 
another.” 


“Such things cost many dinar, O Chief,” said a man. Ahmed Gheg smiled. 
“So?” Then if we cannot buy we must find other means.” He looked at 
Hadjiz. “What is this news you have, my friend?” 


Hadjiz led him outside, showed him the unconscious Brady. At a sign from 
the chief, two of the men lifted him from the mule and carried him inside 
and up a creaking staircase to a room on the upper floor, lighted by a 
narrow paneless window. They put him down on a couch covered with 
sheepskins and an elderly man examined the wound on his forehead. It was 
badly inflamed. The man cleaned it and dressed it with herbal ointment, 
then bound it with a coarse cotton bandage. 


One of the other men brought a cup containing a green liquid and the old 
man forced some of it between Brady’s lips. 


Presently he moaned and opened his eyes, staring around him vacantly. 


“The—the camera!” he muttered hoarsely. “I—I must hide the camera. 
They—they mustn’t find it... 


His voice trailed away and his eyes closed. 
“He talks as the pictures in the box talk,” said one. 


“An American!” Ahmed Gheg’s dark eyes gleamed. “Americans are rich. 
Search him!” 


Presently the contents of Brady’s clothing were laid out on the crude table 
—passport, press passes, international credit cards, none of which they 
could read. The only money was a few Swiss francs... 


Ahmed Gheg fingered it, frowning in disappointment. 

“He has no wealth with him. Where did you find him, Hadjiz?” 

“He came down the valley road, staggering as if he was drunk.” 

“He could not have fallen from the clouds. Perhaps a plane. Search!” 
Sometime later the search party returned to report they had found the 


burned-out helijet in the gorge a few miles away. They had salvaged 
nothing from the ashes. 


Ahmed Gheg tugged thoughtfully at his fierce moustache as he regarded the 
unconscious Brady. 


“He will have friends. Perhaps they will pay well for his return.” 
“Enough to buy the machine that makes the power, O Chief?” asked a man. 


“Perhaps more—much more.” Ahmed Gheg frowned. “But how do we find 
his friends when we do not even understand what he says?” 


Hadjiz smiled. “Hamid Kariosi, my cousin in Shkoder, understands 
American, O Chief. He has worked in the United States.” 


“Good. Get him. There is enough power to make the radio work.” 
“T will use a pigeon. It is more discreet.” 


Two hours later Hamid arrived in a wheezing, battered old car, an 
incongruous figure in his city clothes among the brigand peasants. They 
took him up to see Brady, who was muttering constantly now in delirium as 
his fever reached its height. Crouched over him, Hamid listened for several 
minutes, his sly dark face inscrutable. 


At last he stood up. 
“Well, my friend?” demanded Ahmed Gheg. “Have you learned anything?” 


“Much of what he mutters is not clear. But he speaks about the 
Thunderbirds. It appears that he has pictures of them that he is going to sell 
to the newspapers.” “Pictures?” The chief frowned. “But he had no 
pictures.” 


“They are in a camera which he has hidden somewhere in the mountains.” 


“No matter. We are not interested in pictures of birds. We want to know 
where we can get in touch with his friends, so we can ask for..." 


“A ransom?” Hamid smiled craftily. “You do not understand, O Ahmed 
Gheg, that you have something much more valuable. These Thunderbirds, 


perhaps you have not heard of them? They are not birds, but planes. 
Photographs of them such as this American says he has would be worth a 
king’s ransom—to the right people.” “Newspaper people?” asked Hadjiz. 


His cousin regarded him scornfully. “How ignorant you mountain people 
are! There are others who would give much to possess the secrets of 
Thunderbirds. With them they could make themselves more powerful than 
the police, than armies, than governments even. Indeed, there are 
governments who would buy such secrets themselves.” 


Ahmed tugged at his moustache, an avaricious gleam in his dark eyes. 


“This intrigues me, O Hamid. But, as you say, we are but poor ignorant 
mountain people. Even if we can find these pictures, how can we sell 
them?” 


Hamid was thoughtful for a moment. “I have an idea,” he said at last. “The 
Gryphus! They will handle this for us.” 


"The Gryphus?” Ahmed Gheg caught his breath. “By the beard of the 
prophet! I have heard of them.” He eyed Hamid shrewdly. “You know how 
to contact this brotherhood of the Griffon?” 


“Assuredly, O Chief. They have a cell in Shkoder.” “Good. Get in touch 
with them, my friend.” Ahmed swelled his chest and fingered the carved 
handle of the knife in his girdle. “I like much the idea of working with The 
Gryphus. Verily it will make me a big man.” “And a rich one, I hope, O 
Chief!” said Hamid slyly. “Give me the documents found on the American. 
I will need proof to convince them.” 


Ahmed Gheg handed over the documents and Hamid hurried from the 
house, scuttled down the crag and entered his waiting car. Presently it was 
but a small cloud of dust down the valley. 


Dusk was staining the valley when the powerful black helijet landed at the 
base of the crag. Two swarthy-faced men in well-cut dark suits alighted, 
leaving two others to guard the plane. From the top of the crag, Ahmed 
Gheg and his men watched as the two strangers began to climb up the track. 


Petare fingered his rifle. “It would be easy to shoot them all, O Chief,” he 
murmured. “There might be much of value on them and in the plane.” 


“Fool!” retorted Ahmed Gheg. “Did they give you wool for brains? Would 
you kill the geese that will lay the golden eggs for us?” 


“Besides, others of the Brotherhood would come to avenge them,” Hadjiz 
said. “We would have yet another feud on our hands and one we would be 
doomed to lose. They have weapons we cannot fight against, my brother.” 


Petare scowled. “So be it. But I trust no strangers.” 


The two men entered the courtyard, where oil lanterns burned dimly. The 
bigger of them had a thin moustache, the other, who carried a small case, 
wore a small pointed beard. 


Ahmed Gheg moved forward, The men seemed to carry no weapons, but he 
knew otherwise. Hadn’t he seen in the pictures in the box some of the 
strange weapons and missiles the men from the big cities used? With a dart 
or a small glass bomb they could put you to sleep in an instant. 


“You are Ahmed Gheg, the chieftain?” asked the man with the moustache, 
in Albanian. 


“Tam.” 


Ahmed did not like the tone of this stranger. He, who could trace his 
ancestry back ten centuries to Ahmed Beg, cousin to the great Caliph, was 
not accustomed to being addressed as if he were a city scavenger. But he 
curbed his anger. These men were the key to much wealth, and there were 
many things that Ahmed Gheg craved from the world of which he had 
begun to see glimpses in the box of pictures. 


“This American you have made prisoner. Take us to him.” 


Silently Ahmed Gheg turned and led the way into his house. On the 
sheepskin-covered couch, Brady was tossing in his delirium, tearing at the 
bandages about his forehead. 


"Lemme out of here. . . . Got to get the camera. . . . If—if International 
Rescue find it first. . . 


The man with the beard bent over Brady, feeling his pulse, raising each 
eyelid in turn. His companion looked at Ahmed Gheg. 


“The camera he speaks about. You have not found it?” 


“No, my friend. The plane was completely burned out. There was nothing 
to salvage from the wreckage.” 


The man nodded, turned back to his companion, who was taking a 
hypodermic from his case. 


“He has a bad fever, Zurov,” he said in a language unknown to Ahmed 
Gheg. “I will give him a shot to quieten him, but it will be better if we take 
him to my sanatorium at Geneva.” He looked significantly at the other man. 
“T can treat him properly there.” 


“Very well, doctor.” 

The needle plunged home into Brady’s arm and he went limp. 

Zurov turned to Ahmed Gheg. “We must take him to hospital immediately.” 
The Albanian chieftan stiffened. “Take him away? 

But he is my hostage— 


“Would you have him die—and with him the secret that can make fortunes 
for all of us?” 


Ahmed Gheg hesitated, then shrugged. “Very well. I am in your hands.” 


“That is sensible. Have him carried down to the plane.” Ahmed called in 
two of his men. They placed the still form of Ace Brady on a litter and 
carried him from the room. In the courtyard the other men stood aside to let 
them pass. 


“By the beard of the prophet!” muttered Petare to Hadjiz. “I do not like 
this.” 


“Relax, my friend,” Hadjiz said. “Did not my cousin Hamid arrange this? 
All will be well. The Brotherhood of the Griffon will deal with this matter 
for us, and if anything should go wrong what blame can attach to us?” They 
all followed the litter down to the plane, where the two guards lifted Brady 
into the spacious cabin and placed him on a couch. Zurov and the doctor 
followed. 


Ahmed Gheg stepped forward, his hand on the carved handle of the knife in 
his girdle. 


“You will forgive the uneasiness of an ignorant mountain chieftain, my 
friends, but if you take him we have nothing. Perhaps you can give us 
something on account of the riches that are to come?” 


Zurov smiled. “A token of our good faith? Certainly, my simple friend.” 


He raised his hand and one of the guards behind him tossed something from 
the open hatch. It gleamed dully in the fading light, then hit the dusty track 
with a faint plop. 


Pungent fumes arose. The Albanians sank, gasping, to their knees, and 
rolled over unconscious. 


Zurov laughed harshly. “That is the only payoff you get, my gullible 
friends!” 


The hatch clicked shut and the helijet soared away into the gathering gloom. 
Zurov took his seat beside Doctor Vronik who looked at him quizzically. 


“Suppose those fools find the camera, Zurov?” 


“Tt is a million to one chance, my friend. There is only one man who knows 
where it is hidden, and we have him. And if he will not talk when he 
recovers in your sanatorium in Geneva, you will know how to make him, 
yes?” 


The doctor smiled evilly. “Have you ever known me to fail, my dear 
Zurov?” 


DESPERATE CALL 


FRESH FROM her bath after the long drive up from the Riviera, Lady 
Penelope, in petal pink nylon dressing gown, stood at the wide window of 
her suite in the Hotel des Nacions in Geneva, looking out across the lake 
towards Mont Blanc, its snowy crest stained crimson now by the setting 
sun. 


The house televisor burred. She switched on and Parker’s face appeared on 
the screen. 


“Were your inquiries fruitful, Parker?” 
“Yes, m’lady. That geezer’s got an office in wot they calls the old town. But 
it ain’t under the name of Brady. It’s registered as A.B. Features 


International—in a back street between the cathedral and the Promenade de 
Bashuns.” 


“The Promenade des Bastions, you mean, Parker. Yes, I know the area. Very 
historical and a centre of learning. Have you the telephone number?” 


He gave it to her and she dialled it on the pastel blue telephone. A girl’s 
voice answered in French, “A.B. Features International. Can I help you?” 


“Could I speak to Monsieur Brady, please?” Lady Penelope asked. 
“T regret no, madame. He is not here.” 
“Where can I contact him? It is most urgent.” 


“As far as I know he is in Teheran in Iran. That was where he was due 
today. Bon soir, madame!” 


The line went dead, and Lady Penelope pursed her rose-petal lips 
thoughtfully as she put down the receiver. 


“Either I have been politely given the—er—brush-off, Parker,“ she said, 
turning back to the televisor, “or our friend has not arrived.” 


“But he should ’ave got here hours ago, m’ lady.” 


“He returned to Geneva. It has just dawned on me that we may have all 
been barking up the wrong tree. Suppose the fox has gone to ground 
elsewhere?” “Lumme, then we’re right up a gum tree, m'lady.” “Put most 
graphically, Parker. We need more information than the young lady was 
evidently prepared to give us. We must pay a little call, I think. Get the 
Rolls while I change, Parker.” 


“Righto, m’ lady.” 


Several minutes later, dressed in a blue velvet evening gown trimmed with 
ermine and carrying a large diamante-studded handbag, she descended the 
wide steps of the hotel and entered the Rolls. Parker closed the gull-wing 
canopy and the great car glided off into the deepening twilight. 


The graceful Pont de Mont Blanc over the Rhone was now a double-decker 
bridge, the upper road a flyover that hurdled the old town into the foothills 
beyond the city boundary. Parker took the lower road and presently the 
Rolls was purring through the narrow streets of the old town. It was mainly 
a business quarter now. Most of the premises were closed for the night and 
the streets were comparatively deserted. 


Parker brought the car to a standstill and then backed it into a short cul-de- 
sac. 


“That’s the joint, m’lady,” he said, pointing to a four-storied-building across 
the street that had once been a tenement. “Number thirteen.” 


“Dear me, I do hope this isn’t going to be unlucky.” “Brady’s hoffice is on 
the top floor. No lights. The gal must have left.” 


“Perhaps that is why she was short with me. She was in a hurry to finish for 
the day. But it is as well, Parker. She is probably an innocent party and we 
wouldn’t want to scare her. Shall we go?” 


Alighting, they crossed the street to number thirteen. It was deep in shadow. 
The rays of the nearest street light were blocked by a protruding building. 
Parker tried the door with a practised hand. 


“Locked from the houtside, m’lady. No bolts.” 


“A promising start in spite of that number, Parker. Test for burglar alarms, 
will you?” 


Parker took a gadget like a small torch from his pocket, switched it on, 
playing a faint beam over the surface of the door, “Okey-doke, m’lady,” he 
murmured. 


“Thank you, Parker. Keep a lookout, will you, while I—er—operate?” 


Taking a silver propelling pencil from her handbag, she inserted the point in 
the lock and twisted the end. There was a faint high-pitched whining and 
then the tongue of the lock snapped back. 


Lady Penelope withdrew the electronic lock opener and gently thrust the 
door. With a faint protesting squeak it opened. A moment later they were 
inside. Parker closed the door and switched on a pencil vapour touch that 
threw no beam. They were in a square lobby with closed doors on either 
side. Between them a staircase spiralled upwards into the darkness. 


“After you, Parker,” she whispered. 


Stealthily they climbed. On the top floor landing, there was only one door, 
bearing the legend, A.B. Features International. 


Again Parker tested for burglar alarms, found none. “Evidently our absent 
friend does not fear burglars, Parker—not in the normal course of 
business,” Lady Penelope said, as she went to work again with the 
electronic lock opener. 


They moved inside, shutting the door behind them. The blinds were not 
drawn and light filtering in from the street showed a barely furnished office 


with desk and filing cabinets. On the desk were an electric typewriter, a 
tapedeck and a teleprinter. Parker drew the blinds and switched on his torch. 


It touched on an inner door marked Private. 
“What do we look for, m’lady?” he asked in a low voice. 


“Something that may give us a clue to any other—er— haven of refuge Mr. 
Brady may have. You search here. I’ Il take his private office.” 


Methodically they searched, but found little evidence of anything but 
Brady’s efficient and wide-ranging activities. 


When Lady Penelope found, opening off the private office, an elaborate 
dark room with the most up-to-date equipment for developing and tele- 
transmitting photographs, and also a small bed-sitter, evidently used by 
Brady when he was in Geneva, she was convinced that the reporter had 
intended to return here with the Thunderbirds photographs. 


What had delayed him? Or had that girl been lying on the phone? Had 
Brady been and gone, having already processed the photographs. The 
shrilling of the telephone in the outer office broke into her thoughts. 
Through the communicating doorway Parker looked at her inquiringly. 


“Put the call through on the extension, Parker. I’ll answer it. This could be 
interesting. You listen in.” 


She picked up the receiver on Brady’s desk. Imitating as closely as she 
could the voice of the girl she had spoken to a short time earlier, she said, in 
French. 


“A.B. Features International! Can I help you?” 


For a moment there was no reply, but she could hear the sound of heavy 
breathing. 


Then a man's voice gasped. “Yvette! Is—is that you, Yvette?” 


“Yes!” she replied. “Who is it speaking, please?” 


Another pause. The man seemed to have difficulty in getting his breath. 


Then, “It... it’s me—Brady. Listen, Yvette. In—in the dark room—secret 
switch in cupboard. .. . Secret panel... . Sealed package. . . . Take to—to 
safe deposit Swiss Federal. . . . Life may depend on it. . . . You—you get 


that, Yvette?” 


“Yes, yes! But—but what is wrong? Where are you speaking from, M’sieur 
Brady?” 


“Saint-Denis san—san Aaaaargh!” 


He gave a choking gasp. Then there was a thud, and a click, and the line 
went dead. 


Thoughtfully Lady Penelope replaced the receiver and looked at Parker as 
he came through the outer office. “You heard that?” 


“Yes, m’lady. Sounds like Monsewer Brady is in flippin’ trouble.” 


“Indeed, Parker. I hate to sound callous, but I am glad he was able to 
transmit that information to us before he was—er—apparently rendered 
hors de combat.” 


“You mean about the package in the secret hideout, m’ lady?” 


“Yes, Parker. I think it may be what we are looking for. It certainly adds up. 
If Brady did return to Geneva earlier today, processed that film and hid it, 
and then was —er—nobbled by someone with a kindred interest in it, even 
someone to whom he tried to sell it." 


“But that means the girl was lying when she said ’e wasn’t ’ere.” 


“Not necessarily, Parker. Our friend may have returned while she was out at 
lunch, for instance, and processed the films. I suspect he would not want to 
share the secret, not even with his secretary.” 


She moved towards the dark room. 


“However we shall soon find out. While I’m looking for the secret panel, 
Parker, perhaps you would consult the telephone directory and see if you 
can find any entry that begins Saint-Denis San. It might well be a 
sanatorium, of course. The word is the same in French.” 


“Righto, m’ lady.” 


In a bare while-walled ward in a secluded sanatorium on a wooded hill in 
the suburb of Cologny across the lake, Doctor Vronik glared at a brutish 
bullet-headed man in white overall suit of a male nurse. 


“Stupid fool!” he snarled, his swarthy, bearded face livid, as he indicated 
the unconscious Ace Brady at their feet. “That is not the way to treat such 
an important patient, Yanev.” 


Yanev shrugged his ox-like shoulders. “I find him out of his bed, speaking 
on the ’phone, doctor. He was going to say where he was, so I give him 
karate blow to shut him up.” 


“Tdiot! You might have shut him up for good. Fortunately for you, my 
bonehead friend, he is still breathing. Put him back to bed.” 


As Yanev lifted Brady and placed him on the rumpled bed, his tunic sleeve 
slid up to reveal a blue griffon vulture tattoed on his left wrist. 


Vronik examined Brady and sucked his breath when he saw the swelling 
bruise on Brady’s temple below the plaster covering his wound. 


“He struck his head when he fell, Yanev. A blow like that on the head of a 
man already concussed could have serious consequences. You should not 
have hit him.” 


“T am sorry, doctor. I did not think..." 
“That is the trouble with you fools—you never think!” rasped Zurov, who 
had come silently into the ward behind them. “That is why you need to be 


led by men like me. What happened, Doctor Vronik?” 


The doctor explained. Zurov looked at Yanev with steely eyes. 


“What was he saying on the telephone?” 


“He was speaking to someone named Yvette at his office, I think. He say 
something about a sealed package in a secret place—in a cupboard in a dark 
room. He tell her to take it to a safe deposit.” 


Zukov muttered an oath. “A sealed package behind a secret panel—in a 
dark room! And he tells the girl to take it to a safe deposit. Why? Because 
he is afraid someone will find it. Us, maybe!” He looked at Vronik. “Could 
it be what we seek, my friend?” 


The doctor frowned. “But how could he have got the film to Geneva when 
he crashed in Albania and has not been fully conscious since?” 


“You are right. But whatever is hidden there is very important to Brady. We 
must know what it is. But we waste time.” 


Zurov crossed to the telephone, rapidly dialled a number. When a voice 
answered, he said, “Jago, I have another task for you and Boris. But see that 
you do not bungle it as you did the one last night or I shall get very annoyed 
with you, my friend. However, this time you will have only an office girl to 
deal with instead of an English aristocrat and her butler, so perhaps you will 
manage. Now listen. .. .” 


Lady Penelope cleared the dark room cupboard of its plates and slides and 
bottles, then raised the pendant on the gold chain about her neck, pressed 
one of the tiny jewels on its rim and held it close to the steel rear wall of the 
cupboard. 


Slowly she passed the cell-powered electronic detector backwards and 
forwards. Halfway down, just below the middle shelf, the large opal in front 
of the pendant glowed. 


“So much better than tapping and bruising one’s knuckles,” she murmured. 
“Dear Brains does think up the most ingenious labour-saving devices.” 


With sensitive fingers she felt the rear of the cupboard, seeking the spring 
that would open the secret panel Brady had spoken about. But she could not 


find it. 


“Dear me, how tiresome! That means using a laser or acid to cut through, 
with the risk of damaging whatever is inside.” 


A step sounded behind her, and she turned sharply, wincing as she caught 
her head a painful crack on the underside of the shelf. 


Parker shone his torch on her. “Sorry, m’lady. Did I startle you? Just come 
to say I can’t find no Saint-Denis sanatorium in the telephone directory. 
Lumme!” 


He broke off, staring past her. She turned and saw that the shelf was 
swinging slowly upwards and simultaneously a section of the rear wall of 
the cupboard was swinging outwards to reveal a cavity. 

"How ingenious!” she murmured. 

He grinned. “Just a question of usin’ yer nut, m’ lady.” 


- “Yes indeed, Parker.” 


She put her hand into the cavity and brought out a flat package about eight 
inches square, sealed in a stout black polythene. 


“The plot thickens, as they say, Parker.” 


She shone her torch into the cavity, but there was nothing else in it. Taking 
the package out into Brady’s office, she broke the seal. Inside the wrapping 
was a Stiff-covered loose leaf file labelled, SECRET DOSSIER ON THE 
GRYPHUS. 


Parker peering over her shoulder, gave a little groan. “Life’s full of little 
surprises, isn’t it, Parker? Our paths seemed doomed to cross.” 


“Doomed is the hoperative word, m’lady. If I was you, I’d shove that right 
back where it come from and forget all about it.” 


“Parker, I’m surprised at you! Poor Mr. Brady has probably gone to a great 
deal of trouble to compile this. Obviously he regards it as very valuable or 
he would not have telephoned so urgently. Let us have a look.” 


She opened the file, flicked slowly through it. It seemed to be a fairly 
comprehensive record of the activities of the Brotherhood of the Griffons. 
Dates of crimes were listed, and the locations of various towns in Southern 
Europe and the Balkans and Near East countries where cells of the society 
existed. There was also a list of names and addresses of known members 
and another of suspected members to which, judging by the different inks 
used, Brady had added from time to time. 


“In compiling this he was playing with dynamite,” Lady Penelope mused. 


“Them’s my sentiments, m’lady. He must be barmy.” “Mr. Brady is far from 
barmy, Parker. He’s an ace reporter. When this dossier was completed he 
could have sold it at his own price to many newspapers.” 


“’E’s welcome. But we don’t want to get mixed up in no secrit sercieties. 
We’ve got enough on our blinkin’ plate, tryin’ to get them Thunderbirds’ 
pictures." 


“Tt is about time you began to use your—er—nut, Parker. If our friend 
Brady sets such store by this dossier he might consider it even more 
valuable than those Thunderbirds pictures.” 


“You mean we could blackmail ’im into ’anding ’em over?” 
“Blackmail is such a nasty word, Parker. Let us say we could offer to—er— 
swop this dossier for the pictures.” Parker sniffed. “ ’e's in any position to 


swop, m’lady. You’re forgettin’ that ’e appears to be ?Orace de wombat!” 


“Hors de combat, Parker,” she smiled. “I really must think about having 
you taught French—Put out the torch, Parker!” she whispered. 


His former trade, as much as his association in Lady Penelope's adventures, 
had made Parker’s reactions lightning quick. 


The words were scarcely out of her lips when the torch was out. He moved 
close to her. 


“Wot’s wrong, m’lady?” he whispered. 


“A noise in the outer office, Parker. I think someone is working on the 
window. Come on!” 


Re-wrapping the dossier in its plastic cover and putting it in her bag, Lady 
Penelope stealthily led the way into the outer office. They flattened 
themselves against the wall behind the tall filing cabinet. Dimly silhouetted 
against the blind by the faint light from the street, were the shadows of two 
men. A faint sizzling sound broke the stillness. 


“Using a cutter,” Lady Penelope whispered. “Lucky they chose this window 
instead of the other or they would have seen the light of your torch.” 


“Maybe we'd better skedaddle, m’lady. We don’t want to be mixed in 
nothin’ more.” 


“Parker, where is your imagination tonight? I ask myself if it is just 
coincidence that these gentlemen arrive here so soon after that telephone 
call from Mr. Brady and I decide that it is not. Therefore, if we handle this 
correctly, we may be able to ascertain where Mr. Brady is.” Parker sighed. 
“As you wish, m’lady. Wot d’you want me to do—knock their blinkin’ 
’eads together?” 


“You know how I abhor violence, Parker. It will be quite simple. Shsssh!” 


They froze. From the window had come the tinkle of glass. Then they heard 
the catch snapped back and a faint squealing as the old-fashioned sash 
window was slid up. The two men climbed over the sill, pushing the blind 
aside. For a moment they were silhouetted against the light from the street, 
one slight, the other bulky. 


Lady Penelope’s hand slipped into her bag, came out with a lipstick. She 
removed the cap. 


A torch snapped on, gleaming on a gun held ready. Lady Penelope tossed 
the lipstick at the feet of the men. It burst with scarcely a sound. There was 
a gasp. The torch wavered and fell to the floor, and then the two dim figures 
collapsed and lay still. 


“Nice work, m'lady.” 
“Let us have a look at them, Parker.” 


Parker switched on his torch and then stared open-mouthed at the swarthy 
faces upturned on the floor. 


“Lumme! The two geezers wot was after your joowels last night, m’ lady.” 


“Tt’s a small world, isn’t it, Parker? But this is intriguing. We know these 
gentlemen are members of The Gryphus. So if they have come here in 
consequence of that telephone call from Brady, it looks very much as if he 
may be in their hands.” 


“T don’t see ’ow it follows, m’ lady.” 

“Tt doesn’t, Parker. But supposing Brady is a prisoner of these people and 
that conversation on the phone with me was overheard, wouldn’t they be 
interested in knowing what was in that sealed package Brady was so 


anxious about?” 


“Put that way—well, yes, m’lady!” 





“Search them, Parker. I don’t suppose you will find anything more than you 
did last night, but it is an elementary part of the business that we must not 
neglect.” Parker knelt beside the unconscious men and frisked them with 
expert hands. 


“You’re right, m'lady—nothing!” He looked up at her. “Wot now? Bring 
*em round and make ’em tell us where Brady is—if they know?” 


“That might be a tedious business, Parker, and you know how [ hate getting 
rough with people. There is a much simpler way.” 


She took a capsule from her handbag and snapped it in half, holding it 
under each man’s nose in turn. Immediately they gave signs of returning 
consciousness. 


Then into the pocket of the smaller man she slipped a crystal radio cell 
looking like a cube of sugar. 


“Let’s go, Parker.” 


He switched off the torch and they slipped from the office, Lady Penelope 
locking the door behind them with the electronic device. 


A few minutes later they were sitting in the Rolls in the dark cul-de-sac 
across the street. From the dashboard came a faint bleeping and the winking 
of ared light. “The ’oming device is working, m’lady.” 


“Good. Then all we have to do now is wait.” 


It was perhaps ten minutes later—long enough for the two crooks to have 
recovered and searched the offices and found the secret safe open and 
empty—when they saw the men climb from the window by which they had 
entered, edge along a parapet and vanish into the shadows of the adjoining 
roof. Presently they came down a fire escape at the side of the building, 
hurried away down the street to where a small car was parked, and drove 
off. 


“Follow them, Parker, but not too close. FAB One is rather distinctive.” 


“Leave it to me, m’lady.” 


With a whisper of sound, the powerful engines started, and Parker tooled 
the big pink car out of the cul-de-sac and along the street, while the homing 
signal on the dashboard bleeped and winked. 


DANGER IN THE DARK 


THE ROAD was little more than a leafy lane now, curving up the hillside. 
Below, the multi-coloured lights of the city spread about the end of the lake, 
shimmered on the waters, and, beyond, the mountains reared darkly against 
the starry cobalt of the sky into which the moon had yet to rise. 


Still that steady bleeping came from the dashboard of the Rolls, but Parker 
had switched off the red winker so that it should not betray the presence of 
the lightless car to their quarry. 


“How far ahead are they, Parker?” 
“Four ’undred yards, m’ lady, as the crow flies, but redoocin’ speed.” 


“Good. Perhaps they are nearing their destination.” Presently, as the car 
purred round an S-bend between thick-growing trees, the lights of a large 
building came briefly into view higher up the hill. 


“This could be it, Parker. I don’t see where else this by-road could lead and 
we haven’t passed another building for at least a mile. Splendid location for 
a little skulduggery.” 


“Yes, m’lady. You could scream your blinkin’ ’ead off and there wouldn’t be 
nobody to ’ear you.” 


“T sincerely hope I shall not be reduced to that, Parker.” 


“A mere figger of speech, m’lady. What I meant to himply was that if them 
Griffon geezers are up to no good in that place they’ve chosen a good spot to 
git away with it.” 


“Undoubtedly. Anyway, I hope we shall soon know.” They swung round 
another bend. In the starlight, the lane ran straight for some distance, flanked 
on the left by a high stone wall, on the other side by dense woodland. 


“They’re stoppin’,” Parker said, studying the indicator of the homing device. 


“Then it looks as if our hunch were right. Pull over, Parker. We must not be 
observed.” 


Parker swung the car across the lane into a clearing at the edge of the trees 
and switched off the engines. 


As the silence closed around them they heard the faint throbbing of the other 
car's engine in the darkness ahead. Then it ceased. 


“The infra-red camera, Parker.” 


He pressed a switch. From the foglight at the base of the silver radiator a 
barely visible beam stabbed out along the straight stretch of road. On the 
monitor screen on the dashboard appeared a view of the lane and its 
bounding wall, and, as Parker brought the long range picture into close-up, 
they saw the high conical-topped pillars of a gateway. 


Outside this was the small car they had trailed from the city. It had turned 
into the short driveway to the gates and beside it, apparently talking to the 
driver, was a thick-set man in uniform. 


“Of course, he could be the sanatorium gatekeeper, Parker. On the other 
hand, he could be a guard.” 


“T'd put me shirt on the second halternative, m’lady.” “I think you would be 
wise. That means egress is not going to be simple.” 


As she spoke, the gates were opened and the car drove through. The gates 
closed behind it. 


“There seems to be only one thing for it, Parker—over the top, as quickly as 
possible.” 


“Yes, m’lady. If the wall ain’t electrified. I’d better test.” 


He opened the gullwing beside him and focused a small cylindrical gadget 
on the top of the wall across the lane. Immediately a faint bleeping came 
from the gadget. 


“Too bad!” Lady Penelope sighed. “I’m afraid it’s going to be one of those 
evenings. We must try another way. Those trees overhang the wall. Please 
drift across, Parker.” 


He started an auxiliary engine, operated a control. The six huge balloon- 
tyred wheels turned at right angles and the car glided sideways across the 
lane until it brought up a foot or so from the wall beneath the overhanging 
boughs of a majestic oak. 


“That will do nicely, Parker.” 


She stood up, zipped down her ankle length gown. Beneath it she was 
wearing tights. A moment or two later she had pulled on a zoot suit with 
capacious thigh pockets containing pre-packed gadgets, and tight-rope 
walker’s shoes. 


“T’]l use the elevator, Parker.” 


“Now, look ’ere, m’lady!” he protested with an anxious glance round at her. 
“You can’t go into that jackal’s den on your Jack Jones.” 


“Someone must stay with the Rolls, Parker, and I flatter myself I am rather 
more—er—agile than yourself, as you have so often reminded me. Don’t 
worry. I shall do nothing foolhardy. If I desperately need help, I will radio 
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you. 
“Very well, m’lady. I surrender hunder protest.” 


She got out and opened the huge boot. Parker touched a button on the 
dashboard and from the boot rose a small platform on a hydraulic shaft. 
Lady Penelope climbed on the platform and slowly it rose until it was level 
with one of the overhanging boughs. She swung herself on to it, spoke softly 
into the button microphone on the front of her suit. 


“Girl away, Parker! Lower!” 


“Okey-doke!” His voice sounded from her left earring. “Good ’untin’, 
m’ lady.” 


Silently the elevator was retracted and vanished into the boot. Parker 
reversed the car sideways across the lane and it was lost in the deep shadows 
of the trees. 


Lady Penelope climbed cautiously along the branch, well clear of the 
charged wall. 


From the shadows, Parker watched her anxiously, his mouth dry. “She’Il do 
nothin’ fool’ardy, she says,” he muttered. “That means she’ll stop just short 
of blinkin’ suicide. I’ll ’ave hulcers by the time she gets back.” 


Strangely, in spite of his pessimism, it never occurred to him that she 
wouldn't get back. 


Through the foliage, Lady Penelope could see the sanatorium, a long two- 
storied white building set in spacious wooded grounds. It was about three 
hundred yards away. There were lights in several of the windows and, 
curving up to it from the darkness, was a drive along which, as she watched, 
appeared the dim shape of a car. 


She took a small pair of night glasses from one of her thigh pockets, focused 
them on the car. It stopped and Jago and his companion alighted, mounted 
the short flight of steps to the terrace portico. Jago pressed a button. There 
was quite an appreciable wait before the door opened. No doubt, Lady 
Penelope told herself, they were scanned by a hidden television eye before 
they were admitted. 


She was not perturbed by the thought. She had not anticipated going in 
through the front door anyway. But it emphasised the need to take every 
precaution. This was going to be a very hard nut to crack. 


Taking a metal detector from one of her pockets, she scanned the ground 
beneath the tree for traps. At last, satisfied, she dropped lightly to the grass. 


Holding the detector before her, she made her way like a shadow through the 
undergrowth towards the house. 


Suddenly she froze, a chill riding her spine. In the darkness ahead two eyes 
glowed like tiny amber lamps. There was a snuffling noise and then a low 


growl. 


Not taking her eyes from those glowing orbs, she drew from her pocket a 
small tranquiliser gun. 


To kill the animal, whatever it was, would have been easy, but she hated 
killing any creature unless it was absolutely necessary. Moreover she 
wanted, if possible, to get away again without leaving any indication that the 
security precautions had been broken, for she might have to return. It was 
vital in this game to think always two or three moves ahead. 


Abruptly the eyes vanished. She tensed, every nerve like a hair trigger. A 
scuffling in the dead leaves and then a huge dark shape was hurtling at her. 


She fired from the hip, and the animal’s snarling roar died before it could be 
given full throat. But the momentum of its gigantic leap carried it on, and 
she had to spring aside to avoid being borne down by the unconscious 
weight, as it crashed to the ground. 


Panting, she switched on a pencil torch. At her feet lay the inert form of a 
huge mastiff, its slavering jaws still open, fixed in a ferocious snarl by the 
instantaneous effect of the powerful paralyzing drug in the micro-bullet. 


“Nice little playmate,” she murmured, with a shudder. “Let us hope he has 
no pals around.” 


Carefully she listened. The dog's growling, cut short though it had been, 
would be bringing any other guard dogs crashing through the bushes by now. 
None came. 


Warily she went on, and presently halted in the bushes beside the wide 
gravelled drive, not a stone’s throw from the car in which Jago and his 
companion had arrived. As she crouched there, undecided on her next move, 
she saw Jago pass before one of the lighted windows along the terrace. Then 
a man in white overalls came to the window and drew the curtains across. 


From her pocket she took a small gadget with a suction pad at one end and 
two miniature rocket tubes and a small pole antenna at the other. She pressed 
a switch, aimed the gadget at the wall of the house beside the window. The 


rockets flared faintly and the listening device sped away across the drive and 
impacted gently against the wall. 


Instantly the hypersensitive microphone in the device picked up the voices 
of men in the room and relayed them to Lady Penelope through her left 
earring. 

“So you have failed again, Jago?” The man spoke in French, but with a 
strong guttural accent. “I do not tolerate too many failures, my stupid 


friend.” 


“But we had no chance, Zurov. We were stealth itself breaking into the 
office. There was no indication that any thing was wrong. Then there was 
this gas missile. We knew no more. Boris will bear me out.” 


“Tt was so,” put in a deeper voice. “But we were out for not more than five 
minutes.” 


“And when we came round,” added Jago, “there was no trace of anybody.” 


“But the secret place in the dark room cupboard of which Brady spoke—that 
was empty?” Zurov demanded harshly. 


“Even as we said.” 


“Tt could have been the girl Yvette who took the package from the cupboard, 
Zurov,” a milder voice said. 


“So? And it was this girl who waited for these idiots and then knocked them 
out with a gas bomb? I find that hard to believe of a secretary, Doctor 
Vronik.” 


“If she was but a secretary, Zurov. What do we know of our guest? He may 
be more than a reporter.” 


“A secret agent?” 


“Perhaps. We will find out when the time comes to persuade him to talk.” 


“You must hasten that time, my friend.” 


“That is not possible, Zurov. The patient is in a deep coma. To attempt 
anything until I have found the extent of his concussion could be dangerous. 
If I should destroy a vital part of his brain we may never learn where he has 
hidden the Thunderbirds film. Perhaps if Yanev had not struck him..." 


“Ach, I am surrounded by fools!” Zurov broke in angrily in a Balkan tongue 
that Lady Penelope understood but could not identify. 


“T trust there is no personal implication in that remark, my friend?” Doctor 
Vronik asked in a dangerously silky tone. “You forget that without me..." 


Zurov laughed abruptly. “Forgive me, doctor; It was Yanev I meant. I am 
carried away by my anger at these idiots with whom we have to work... . 
Get out, Jago— and you, Boris! This time I overlook your stupidity, but let 
there be no more mistakes, my friends. Go. I will contact you if I need you 
again.” 


The obviously frightened men muttered something Lady Penelope could not 
catch, and a few moments later the door opened and they hurried down the 
steps, entered their car and drove off. 


Lady Penelope ignored them. She was straining her ear to catch what Doctor 
Vronik was saying, as he apparently moved away across the room out of the 
range of the microphone. 


“T will go up to him. Perhaps an injection. . .” 
His voice ceased and a moment later the light in the room went out. 


Swiftly and silently Lady Penelope left her place of concealment and darted 
across the drive on to the terrace to remove the tell-tale listening device from 
the wall. 


Then she retreated again, looking up at the upper storey of the house. She 
had to find the room in which Brady lay unconscious. 


As if in answer to her thought, a light came on in a room at the end, isolated 
in a rounded tower which protruded like a bastion, and which had no 
balcony like the rest of the upper floor. It was worth investigating, she told 
herself, moving towards it. 


Standing at the foot of the tower, she looked up at the window, which was 
deeply recessed beyond a stone sill. The moon was just peeping above the 
mountains now and in the faint light she could see that the curving wall was 
smooth and clean. 


“In stories and teledramas there is always convenient ivy to climb,” she 
mused. “But it is as well. The wretched stuff breaks so easily—and of course 
there are always those horrid spiders.” 


From a pocket she took what looked like a miniature cross-bow. Taking 
careful aim, she pressed a button. A tiny steel arrow sped upwards, trailing a 
thin spun-titanium line, and penetrated deep into the wood of the eaves 
above the lighted window. 


She hung her full weight on the line, testing, not the strength of it, for it 
could have lifted an elephant, but the security of the embedded arrow. 


Satisfied, she hauled herself hand over hand up the line until she reached the 
wide sill of the latticed window. On either side, a steel shutter was folded 
back against the wall. 


“Special security ward,” she murmured. “But it was not prepared just for our 
friend Brady. The interesting Doctor Vronik must have many special 
patients.” 
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She could hear the mutter of voices, beyond the heavy curtains that had now 
been drawn across the window. The curtains did not perturb her. In fact they 
made her task easier, for she was unlikely now to be seen either from inside 
or outside the room. 


Perching like a nocturnal bird on the sill, she took from her pocket a pair of 
spectacles with thick plastic rims and opaque lenses, put them on. When she 
touched a switch at the side, invisible X-rays stabbed from the lenses to 
reveal to her eyes what lay beyond the curtains. 


On a bed against the far wall of a severe white-painted room, lay a slim, 
dark-haired man with a sallow hawkface, a plaster on his forehead. He was 
unconscious, and, bending over him, was a dapper, white-coated man with a 
short pointed black beard. He had a hypodermic in his hand. 


Scowling beside him stood a swarthy thick-set man with a thin moustache. 


Lady Penelope held a micro-audiophone against the pane. Doctor Vronik’s 
voice came clearly to her as the instrument picked up the vibrations from the 
glass. 


“Tt is no use, Zurov. There is no reaction. We must let Nature take its course. 
It will be wiser in the long run. There is still much medical science does not 
know of the mysteries of the brain, and if we try to force things..." 


Vronik straightened with an impressive shrug. 

“How long?” Zurov demanded. 

Again Vronik shrugged. “We must be patient, my friend.” 

“Patient? Suppose those Albanian idiots find where he hid the camera?” 
Vronik permitted himself a slightly sardonic smile. 

“Tf they are such idiots they will not find it. But if they do, Hamid will learn 


of it and take steps to see it does not fall into the wrong hands. Take it easy, 
my friend, or I shall have to prescribe a sedative for you.” 


“Pah!” Zurov made an angry gesture with his left hand and for an instant the 
sleeve slid back to expose the tattooed figure of a perched vulture just above 
his wrist. “I cannot take this so calmly. Secrets worth millions of dinar fall 
into our laps, but we open our legs and they fall through into a swamp, in 
which we can only grope for them. That is how I feel about this thing, 
Vronik.” 


Vronik said nothing, and put the hypodermic back into its case. Zurov began 
to prowl the room like a surly bear, running a hand through his thick dark 
hair. 


“Already I have sounded the government of Bereznik. They will let us name 
our own price for those photographs, and yet we can do nothing to recover 
them.” 


Lady Penelope caught her breath. 


Bereznik! The small but powerful Balkan state that refused to recognise the 
authority of the World Government; that was ruled by ruthless power-crazy 
men who would not hesitate to plunge the world into war if they thought 
they had weapons powerful enough to challenge the might of the federal 
forces. 


A fleet of Thunderbirds, for instance, and underwater craft like Thunderbird 
Four, with all their advanced equipment, far superior even to that possessed 
by the world forces. 


At all costs the film Brady had taken must be prevented from reaching 
Bereznik, she told herself grimly. She became aware that Zurov was 
speaking again. 


“Tt is not only those Albanian mountaineers we have to worry about now, 
Vronik. I do not like what happened in Brady’s office this evening. Who 
gassed those fools, Jago and Boris? What did they take from his secret safe? 
If there are secret agents working against us, perhaps for the World 
Government..." 


“Then we shall deal with them, as and when we encounter them—ruthlessly, 
my friend,” the doctor said calmly. He moved to the door. “Come, it is time 


we dined. A few glasses of good Balkan wine will soon give you a rosier 
view of things.” 


The two men went from the room, leaving the unconscious Brady alone. 


Lady Penelope removed the X-ray glasses, slipped them back into her 
pocket. Somehow she must get Brady away from here before he recovered 
consciousness and was forced to tell where he had hidden his camera with 
that vital film of Thunderbirds. She began to examine the catch of the 
window, then suddenly tensed. The line up which she had climbed was 
vibrating gently. 


She twisted on the sill and peered down. At the foot of the wall, dimly 
visible in the brightening moonlight, was a uniformed figure. He was 
holding the line and his upturned face was a pale blob in the faint light. In 
another moment he would see her and raise an alarm. 


She drew her tranquiliser gun, fired at him. With a gasp he collapsed in an 
inert heap at the foot of the wall. 


“Most unfortunate,” she murmured. 


But she could not leave him there. Even though he would not come round 
for at least an hour, another guard patrolling the grounds might find him. 


She slid down the line, dragged the unconscious man away from the wall 
and into the bushes several yards away. Swiftly she bound his wrists and 
ankles, taped his mouth, as a precaution against his coming round before she 
was ready to leave the sanatorium. 


For she realised that this had forced her hand. When the man was eventually 
discovered, he would report what had happened, and Zurov would know 
someone had been trying to break into the ward where Brady was. He would 
take extra precautions. 


She had to get Brady away as soon as possible, perhaps before Zurov and 
Vronik finished dinner. It seemed an impossible task on the face of it, but 
Lady Penelope was accustomed to achieving the impossible. Moving to the 
tower, she climbed up again to the window, hauling the line up after her. She 


tested the window for alarms, got no reaction, and then swiftly, with an acid 
jet, cut out one of the leaded panes adjoining the catch. She inserted her hand 
and opened the window. 


Silently she slid into the room, past the thick velvet curtains, leaving the 
window open as an insurance against having to make a hasty retreat. 


As yet she had no plan for getting Brady away. She might even have to call 
for Parker’s assistance. She approached the bed. Brady was in a deep coma, 
his delirium gone now. Perhaps that was as well, she thought. He would be 
easier to handle. 


Crossing to the door, she tested it, found it locked. It would prove no 
obstacle to her instruments. But negotiating the building beyond, of whose 
geography she was ignorant, with an unconscious man, was something that 
even she contemplated With misgiving. 


No, it would have to be the window. She could lower Brady to the ground 
with the titanium line, hide him in the undergrowth and radio to Parker to 
join her. After that it would be easy. 


She returned to the bed. It was on smooth-running castors. She wheeled it 
across to the window, looped the end of the line about Brady’s chest, under 
his armpits. 


As she worked, the thought occurred to her that Brady might never recover 
consciousness. What then? 


Would the secret of where he had hidden the camera die with him or had he 
somehow imparted it to someone else before he fell into the hands of The 
Gryphus? And how could they be sure that the Albanian mountaineers of 
whom Zurov had spoken so contemptuously would not find its hiding place? 
Surely it had to be somewhere in those mountains near where his plane must 
have crashed on its way to Geneva? 


She got her arms under Brady’s inert form, started to ease him off the bed. 
There was surprising strength in her slender body, as many had found to 
their shock. 


She had him to the edge when the lock of the door clicked. Heart 
hammering, she released Brady and turned. The door was slowly opening. 


Silently she slipped behind the curtain. 


NIGHT PURSUIT 


LADY PENELOPE PEERED THROUGH THE SLIT BETWEEN THE HEAVY CURTAINS. 


Into the room, pushing a wheeled stretcher, came a powerful man with a 
brutish face and close-cropped bullet head, wearing the white overall 
uniform of a male nurse. Following him was a big blonde girl in white 
overall coat and trousers, and dark glasses. They were well into the room 
before they saw the bed over by the window. 


“Ach, what is this, Yanev?” asked the girl in the same Balkan tongue that 
Zurov had used earlier. “Who moved the bed?” 


“Am I a magician to answer such things, Nikita?” growled the big man. 
“But the doctor could not have done so or he would not have told us to take 
the patient to the radiology ward.” 

Leaving the stretcher, they crossed to the bed and bent over Brady. 


“He is still in a coma,” said Yanev. “How does he move to the edge of the 
bed o 





“Ach, look at this!” the girl broke in excitedly, fingering the titanium line 
about Brady’s chest. 


Behind the curtain Lady Penelope’s blue eyes gleamed. She now saw a way 
to get Brady out of the sanatorium under the very noses of the staff and the 
guards. But she must move quickly before anyone else came into the ward. 


She pulled a black nylon mask over her eyes and nose. If she handled this 
as she planned, these two would not be able to remember her later, but she 
could take no chances. 


“We must tell the doctor!” the girl said. 


As they were about to turn away, Lady Penelope stepped out from behind 
the curtain. They checked, staring at her in alarm. 


Then Yanev’s face twisted in a vicious snarl. 
“A spy!” 


His hand dived into the pocket of his white jacket. Lady Penelope’s hand 
came up, pointing a gold fountain pen at him. A pale violet ray stabbed out, 
catching him between the eyes. Instantly he went rigid, as if turned to stone. 


The girl gasped in amazement. Before she could move, the ray swung to 
her, freezing her where she stood. 


Lady Penelope passed a hand before each of their faces in turn. Their eyes 
turned to follow the movement. 


She went past them to the door, closed and locked it, then came back to 
them. 


“You are now under hypnosis,” she said quietly to Yanev. “You are 
completely subject to my will. You will do exactly as I say. You 
understand?” 

“T understand,” he said flatly. 


She repeated the process with Nikita, then turned back lo Yanev. 


“You will answer all questions I put to you. Is there an ambulance in the 
sanatorium?” 


“There are two.” 
“Who drives them?” 
“T drive one. Ratoff drives the other.” 


“What is the procedure at the gates? Do you have to show a pass when you 
drive an ambulance out?” 


“No bb) 


“Does the guard look at patients in the ambulance?” “No.” 


So far so good, Lady Penelope thought. Her way was clear now, providing 
her luck held. 


She ordered them to lift the unconscious Brady on to the stretcher and cover 
him with a sheet, hiding his face. Then she ordered them to push the bed 
back to its original position against the far wall. Next she instructed Nikita 
to take off her dark glasses and white overall coat and trousers and get into 
the bed. 


“You will now sleep for twelve hours,” she told the girl. “When you wake 
you will remember nothing of this.” Nikita closed her eyes, breathing 
deeply and steadily, and Lady Penelope pulled the bedclothes up over her so 
that from the door a casual observer might think Brady was still there. 


Lady Penelope put on the girl’s coat and trousers over her own zoot suit. 
They were a tight fit, but, with the aid of the dark glasses, she thought, the 
disguise would pass all but a very close scrutiny, and once outside the 
building the darkness would help. Much would depend on how naturally 
Yanev would behave under hypnosis. 


She said to him, “You will wheel the stretcher to your ambulance, put the 
patient in it, drive out through the gates and turn right. You will address me 
as Nikita. Do you hear?” 


“T hear.” 
“Then obey.” 


As if walking in a dream, Yanev turned to the stretcher and wheeled it to the 
door. 


Lady Penelope regarded him dubiously. He was behaving like a robot. She 
stopped him at the door. 


“You must relax,” she told him. “You will behave naturally, as if you were 
master of your own will. If anyone speaks to you, you will answer as you 


would answer if you were conscious. You understand?” 
“T understand.” 
“Then proceed.” 


She unlocked the door, stood aside for Yanev to wheel out the stretcher. He 
turned right and she followed, wearing the dark glasses and holding her 
tranquiliser gun ready in the pocket of her white coat. 


As they approached, the steel-lined door, it opened noiselessly, activated by 
a photo-electric ray. They passed through into a well-lighted corridor, 
running the length of the building and flanked on either side by blue doors 
bearing a number and a name plate. 


Lady Penelope, moving up to walk alongside the stretcher as a nurse might 
do, suspected that most if not all those rooms contained genuine patients. 
Such a bona fide clientele would provide a good cover for any nefarious 
business Doctor Vronik was conducting on behalf of The Gryphus, of which 
he was obviously a leading member. 


A burly white-coated male attendant came from a cross corridor just ahead, 
and Lady Penelope’s heart missed a beat. Her hand tightened on her gun. 


The attendant looked at Yanev. 
“You are not coming to dinner, Yanev?” 


“No, Ratoff.” The reply came in a natural voice. “I have a patient to take in 
the ambulance.” 


The other man glanced at the sheet-covered figure on the stretcher, frowned 
slightly. As they went on down the corridor he looked after them puzzledly. 


“He’s the other ambulance driver,” Lady Penelope thought. “He seems 
suspicious.” 


Aloud she said, “Faster, Yanev! The patient is desperately ill. We must get 
him to hospital as soon as possible.” 


The big man quickened his stride. A little further along he swung the 
stretcher trolley into another cross corridor leading to the rear of the 
building. An aluminium roller gate barred their way. Yanev left the 
stretcher, pressed a button at the side and the door roller upwards to reveal 
an elevator. Yanev pushed the stretcher into it and Lady Penelope followed. 


As the gate began to close, Lady Penelope looked back along the corridor 
and saw that the man Ratoff had come to the junction and was looking at 
them with that same puzzled expression. 


The elevator stopped on the ground floor, a door at the rear opened and 
Yanev wheeled the stretcher out into a garage containing two white stream- 
lined vehicles, with blue cross insignia and the name ST. DENIS 
SANATORIUM on them. 


Yanev opened the rear of one of the vehicles and they lifted the stretcher 
from the trolley, carried Brady into the ambulance and placed him on a 
bunk. 


“T will ride inside, Yanev,” Lady Penelope said. “Hurry!” 


Yanev left, closing the door behind him. She heard a lock click, and for an 
instant wondered if she had been wise. For now she could see that the 
ambulance was built like an armoured car, windowless, with thick rivetted 
plated sides that looked strong enough to withstand a high explosive shell. 


But it was too late to do anything about it now. If Ratoff was really 
suspicious, time was running out fast for her. 


She heard Yanev get into the driving seat. The ambulance vibrated as the 
engine started. There was a transparent communication panel at the front. 
She slid it aside, looked through. As the ambulance moved forward, the 
door of the garage rose silently and Yanev drove out on to a gravelled drive. 


Lady Penelope breathed more easily. They would take some stopping now. 


In his private quarters, Doctor Vronik raised his wine glass and smiled at 
Zurov across the table. 


“To The Gryphus! And death to all who oppose us—”. He frowned as a 
buzzer sounded from an intercom-visor on a table beside him. Putting down 
his wine, he touched a button. The face of the attendant Ratoff appeared on 
the screen. 


“Well?” the doctor asked acidly. “Why do you disturb me at dinner?” 


“T am sorry, doctor, but this may be urgent. Yanev has taken a patient to his 
ambulance. I did not know one was due for removal—” 


An oath from Zurov interrupted him. “What patient?” “I did not see who it 
was. The face was covered. It made me suspicious. And there was a strange 
nurse with him.” 


Doctor Vronik’s lean features tightened. “Thank you, Ratoff. I will deal 
with the matter. You did well to report it. Yanev’s behaviour lately has 
caused me some concern.” He switched off and looked at Zurov. 


“Yanev and Nikita were told to take Brady to the radiology ward. I was 
going to try a little experiment after dinner. I do not like this, my friend.” 


He pressed a button and spoke into a microphone. 


“An ambulance driven by Yanev is approaching the gates. Do not allow it to 
leave. If Yanev resists, deal with him—but do not kill him. I want to 
question him. And be careful not to harm the patient in the ambulance.” 


“Very well, doctor. It will be attended to,” replied a harsh voice. 


Lady Penelope’s pulses were racing when the ambulance swung round a 
bend in the long drive and the headlights revealed the gates two hundred 
yards ahead. 


A white-uniformed guard ran from his lodge by the gates, the light 
gleaming on a squat ray gun in his hand. 


“Accelerate, Yanev!” Lady Penelope urged. “Charge the gates at top 
speed.” 


“Yes, Nikita!” 


The big man pressed a control and the heavy ambulance shot forward, 
gathering speed rapidly. The guard hesitated in the middle of the drive, 
waving his arms. At the last moment he flung himself aside, and the 
ambulance hurtled past to ram the massive gates like a tank. 


For a brief instant the gates seemed to hold, then burst open. The 
hypnotised Yanev, his mind automatically obeying the orders Lady 
Penelope had given earlier, swung the vehicle hard to the right, tyres 
screeching. 


Behind them, the guard scrambled to his feet and raised his ray gun. Then, 
remembering the instructions Doctor Vronik had given him about not 
harming the patient, he turned and ran into his lodge and stabbed the button 
of the intercom. 


As the ambulance raced along the lane beside the high wall of the 
Sanatorium grounds, Lady Penelope opened her white coat and spoke into 
the button microphone on the breast of her zoot suit. 


“FAB One from LP. Can you hear me, Parker?” 
“Yes, m’lady,” the gruff voice replied from her earring. 


“In a moment or so a white ambulance will pass you, Parker. I am in it with 
Brady. There is no time to stop. Follow us and—er—discourage any 
pursuit.” 


“Righto, m’lady.” 
Parker grinned as he switched on the engine. 


“Cor, lumme! She’s a right caution. If she broke into the Bank of England, 
she’d borrer the Guv’ner’s car to take the loot out.” 


The white ambulance flashed past. By turning the six wheels at right angles 
to the body, Parker was able to rotate the car in its own length, and then sent 
it purring down the dark lane on the tail of the ambulance. 


He spoke into the microphone. “Where you makin’ for, m’ lady?” 


“Carole Thistlehurst’s villa in Montreux. She’s in Rome, and I’m sure she 
won’t mind my borrowing it in a good cause. I think we turn right at the 
main road and then right again at the first cloverleaf. Would you check on 
the automap, Parker? I don’t want to give Yanev the wrong instructions.” 


“Yanev, m’ lady?” 
“It’s a long story, Parker. No time to tell it now. Check the map.” 
Parker punched a button, and studied the chart that lit up on the dashboard. 


“You are quite right, m’lady. Once we ’it the hautobahn it is approximately 
fifty miles to Montreux.” 


“Thank you, Parker. I think we are approaching the main road now.” 


“1 gather you don’t want it to be thought that I am connected with your 
hescapade.” 


“Exactly, Parker.” 
“Leave it to me, m’lady. I’ll keep a discreet distance behind." 


He broke off, his eyes going to the television screen that served the Rolls 
instead of driving mirrors. Headlights had appeared on it. 


“Something wrong, Parker?” 


“T believe the persoot is on, m’lady. I shall proceed to discourage it as you 
requested. You push on.” 


The ambulance accelerated and Parker held the centre of the narrow 
winding road. On the screen appeared another ambulance similar to the one 
Lady Penelope was escaping in. 


An angry siren cut through the night, but doggedly Parker held his course, 
forcing the ambulance to slow down. The siren shrieked as if in frustration. 


“Keep your ’air on, old china,” muttered Parker. 


He waited a little longer, until he judged that Lady Penelope’s ambulance 
must almost have reached the main road. Then he accelerated. 


Behind the wheel of the pursuing ambulance, Ratoff, cursing the idiot who 
was holding him up, suddenly found the big car was shooting away from 
him, was vanishing round a sharp bend. He accelerated, roared round the 
bend and entered a long downhill run at seventy miles an hour. Below, he 
could see the lights of cars speeding along the autobahn, and beyond it the 
moonlit waters of the lake. 


The guard nursing a gun beside him said, “You must pass that fool before 
we reach the autobahn, or we will not know which way they have gone.” 


Ratoff smiled thinly. “Do not worry, Karst. There is a homing device on the 
ambulance. We can follow it all night, but the sooner we catch with it the 
better.” 


Parker swung round another bend. His powerful headlights picked out a 
steep wooded drop to the right of the road where it snaked back again in an 
S-bend. 


“Right place to put the skids on that bloke,” he thought. 


He pressed a button on the dashboard. At the rear of the car jets of oil 
spurted out on to the road, forming a dark slippery film. 


Seconds later the ambulance came roaring into the S-bend. Ratoff braked 
slightly to negotiate the second bend. His locking wheels hit the oily patch 
and the next instant the ambulance was hurtling over the grass verge and 
plunging down into the darkness of the wooded slope below. 


Parker, stationary without lights a little way down the road, listened with 
grim satisfaction to the crash, then reversed the Rolls and sprayed solvent 
on the oil, dispersing it. 


“Don’t want no innercent blokes breakin’ their flippin’ necks.” 


“Are you all right, Parker?” Lady Penelope's voice asked anxiously from 
the dashboard, as he drove on. 


“Yes, m’lady. Everything’s under control. Carry on.” 


The ambulance swung on to the autobahn, eased across to the fast lane, and 
hurtled along the shore of the moonlit lake. 


Parker moved up on it with ease. 
“You’d better ditch that and put Brady in the Rolls, m’ lady,” he radioed. 


“We’ll take him as far as we can in this, Parker. He’s a sick man and he’ll 
be better on a bed than sitting in the Rolls. I don’t think we need fear 
pursuit now.” 


Back in the wood, Ratoff, dabbing at a gash on his forehead, clambered 
from the wrecked ambulance and dragged the unconscious guard clear. 
Then took a minitransceiver from his pocket, switched on. 


A moment later he was reporting to Doctor Vronik. 
As Vronik switched off, Zurov swore violently. 
“So! They have got away, in spite of all your security measures!” he raged. 


Vronik calmly drained his glass. “Do not get so excited, my friend. All is 
not lost.” 


Zurov scowled. “Perhaps not. It is your ambulance they have taken. If you 
report this to the police, they will be stopped.” 


“'ze Gryphus call in the police to help them?” Vronik laughed. “Surely that 
is a good joke, Zurov. It appeals to me. But when the police find Brady in 
the ambulance, how do we explain him away? He is well known in 
Geneva.” He got up. “No, we handle this ourselves. There is a homing 
device in the ambulance. So long as they remain in the ambulance we can 
find them as quickly as the police. Come, we will pick up Ratoff and Karst 
on the way. We may need them.” 


The ambulance screamed through an underpass, came out alongside the 
moonlit lake, the Rolls on its tail. Their headlights carved twin cones of 
yellow white light from the darkness. 


There was little traffic now, and Parker, watching the television screen for 
the first signs of pursuit, saw nothing. 


Then on the radar screen, a small blip appeared, rapidly growing. 


He spoke into the microphone. “Plane comin’ up fast be’ind, m’lady. It’s 
flippin’ low.” 


“Put the scanners on it, Parker. We can’t be too careful.” 


He touched a switch. Infra-red cameras scanned the starry sky, and a helijet 
appeared on the screen. Rapidly it overtook them, screamed low over the 
autobahn, circled and came in again. Flying above the road a few hundred 
yards behind the two vehicles.-“It’s tailin’ us orlright, m’ lady.” 


“Dear me, what a nuisance! That’s what comes of my counting the chickens 
before they were hatched. We must do something about it, Parker.” 


In the helijet, Ratoff peered down at the speeding Rolls. “It’s the same car, 
doctor—the one that stopped us getting past on the hill road.” 


“Quite a coincidence that it should still be following the ambulance,” 
Vronik said with a cold laugh. He glanced at the pilot. “Dispose of it, 
Ghirov. It might be dangerous.” 


“Yes, doctor.” 


The plane closed in on the Rolls, which was now hurtling across a viaduct 
spanning a wide arm of the lake. Flame blossomed below the plane and a 
cannon shell missed the canopy of the Rolls by inches, struck the hard 
surface of the road ahead of it, blasting a great hole. 


Parker had no time to think. He wrenched the wheel hard over. The big car 
hurtled across the road, struck the low parapet and ploughed through it to 


vanish in the darkness beyond and strike the waters of the lake with a great 
splash. 


“An effective miss, Ghirov,” smiled Doctor Vronik. “I do not think he will 
trouble us further. Now for the ambulance.” 


In the ambulance driving mirror, Lady Penelope had seen the explosion and 
the Rolls hurtle off the road. 


She spoke anxiously into her button microphone. “Parker! Can you hear 
me, Parker? Are you all right?” She nearly sobbed with relief when she 
heard his gruff voice, a little shaken, reply, “I think so, m’lady, although I 
nearly dislocated me blinkin’ elbows swinging that wheel over so ’ard. I am 
riding on the ’ydrofoils. Wot about you?” 


She glanced at the mirror. 


“The helijet’s on our tail, moving in. But I don’t think they dare try any 
rough stuff, Parker—not while they know Brady’s still aboard.” 


“No, m’lady. Try to shake ’em off. Don’t worry about me.” 


Lady Penelope spoke to the hynotised Yanev at the wheel. “Faster, Yanev— 
faster!” 


He responded. The ambulance screamed along the deserted road. The 
helijet kept pace easily with it. Lady Penelope knew she could not lose is, 


but if she could get among traffic as soon as possible— 


She glanced again at the mirror. The helijet was coming in lower, hovering 
over the ambulance like a hawk over its prey, she thought. 


Lower... lower.... 


Huge pincer arms dropped from the undercarriage, and she heard the 
grating sound as they clamped tight about the ambulance. 


Then the helijet climbed again, taking the ambulance with it, motor 
screaming, wheels racing futilely. 


M’?’LADY TAKES THE PLUNGE 


It wAs a move that Lady Penelope had not foreseen. She had thought that her 
pursuers might stop the ambulance in some way, possibly by stalling the 
engine with an electronic ray. 


Then she would have tried to hold out until Parker entered the fray, secure in 
the knowledge that her enemies dare not take too drastic action against her 
for fear of harming the unconscious Brady and losing his precious secret. 


Now she had got to find some other way out. If necessary she would have to 
abandon Brady. 


She came to that decision reluctantly, but this was a case of “He who fights 
and runs away lives to fight another day.” 


Once they got her back to the sanatorium it might well be curtains for her— 
and that would not help International Rescue, for The Gryphus would still 
have Brady. 


She climbed through the communication panel into the driving cab beside 
the hypnotised Yanev. The engine was still racing, and she ordered him to 
switch it off. 


As the sound of it died away, she realised that the powerful engines of the 
helijet so close above were barely audible. That meant that the body of the 
ambulance was well insulated, but she suspected that it was not out of 
consideration for the patients it carried, but because its real purpose was that 
of an armoured car. 


Peering out into the darkness below, she saw they were flying over wooded 
hill country, dotted with clusters of lights, marking the location of villa 
communities and hamlets. 


A few feet above, the shape of the helijet blocked out the stars like a black 
cloud. 


Parker's voice sounded from her earring. 

“You okay, m’lady? You’ve changed course on me screen.” 
“T’m afraid so, Parker.” 

She told him what had happened. 


“T was contemplating baling out from the end of a line,” she went on. “But it 
seems a long way down. I wish I had thought to bring my parasol 
parachute.” 


“Tt would ’ardly ’ave gorn with your hensemble, m’lady, if I might say so, 
Wot are you gonna do? If they get you back to that joint..." 


“T have already considered the horrific prospect, Parker. But it may be best 
to wait till they touch down and then make myself scarce. The helijet can’t 
land until it has first released the ambulance.” 


“But suppose they radio ahead, m’lady, and ’ave blokes waitin’ >?” 


She sighed. “What a wet blanket, you are! But I’m afraid you are right. | 
must think of something else.” “Could you lower yourself into the tree tops, 
m’lady?” 


“I’m afraid we’re a little too high for that." 


She checked, looking ahead to where a long narrow lake had appeared 
between the dark trees, gleaming in the moonlight. 


“Wot’s up, m’ lady?” 
“T have an inspired thought, Parker.” 


“You ain’t flippin’ well thinking of boardin’ the heli and forcing ’em to land 
at the point of a gun?” 


“Really, Parker, I am not Batman! But there is a lake ahead. If I can get on to 
the roof of the ambulance and cut through one of the arms of the pincer grab 


with my laser beam, the ambulance will drop into the water.” “Lumme, just 
like a blinkin’ pod from Thunderbird Two. But wot if it sinks?” 


“The ambulance is airtight, Parker. The air inside should buoy it up long 
enough for you to get to it.” “It’s worth the gamble, m’lady. Go ahead! I’ll 
be with you as soon as I can. I’m out of the water and got a good fix on 
you.” 


The helijet was approaching the end of the lake now. She would have to 
move fast. She told Yanev to open the window on her side. He touched a 
button and it slid aside. The cold night air rushed in, stinging her face and 
momentarily taking her breath away. 


She took from her pocket a small mask, fixed it over her nose so that she 
could breath freely. Then she strapped suction pads about her knees and 
hands. 


Again she spoke to Yanev. “I am going to climb out. When I am clear, close 
the window. You understand?” 


“T understand.” 


They were over the lake now, perhaps a hundred feet above it. She hauled 
herself backwards through the aperture. The wind howled and plucked at 
her, but the suction cups on her hands gripped the smooth surface of the cab 
roof firmly. She swung her legs clear and then the window closed, making 
the ambulance watertight again. 


Climbing on to the roof, she crouched there on her suction pads, studying the 
underside of the helijet. She could see no observation panel, but there might 
be scanners. She had to take that chance. There was no time to waste. 


Protecting her eyes with special goggles, she pointed a_ pencil-slim 
instrument at one of the thick steel pincer arms just below the swivel joint, 
pressed the button. A narrow white-hot beam stabbed out, searing into the 
metal like a hot knife through butter... 
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nepal. 


An age seemed to pass. Glancing round, she saw that the far end of the lake 
was frighteningly near. If she missed the deadline, the ambulance would 
crash into the tree tops. 


That might be a good second best—if they could sustain the weight of the 
heavy vehicle. But what if it missed the trees and crashed down on to a rock 
hill slope? 


She brought her mind back to her task. There was barely an inch of metal 
uncut, but it gave no sign of parting. What if the pincer jaws were magnetic? 
The uncut one might still hold - 


Suddenly the metal snapped with a crack like a pistol shot. The ambulance 
plummeted down. She was thrown forward and the laser beam fell from her 
hand and rolled over the edge. But for the suction cups she would have 
followed it. 


Down...down.... 


The ambulance hit the water with a great splash. Its weight sent it under. The 
surging water closed over her, but the nose mask enabled her to breathe. 


For an instant she thought the ambulance was not going to rise, but then it 
bobbed up again, riding lightly on the surface with only its wheels 
submerged. 


As she took off her goggles, she saw the dark shape of the helijet silhouetted 
against the sky, moving away over the trees at the end of the lake. 


But she knew the respite was only temporary. Their instruments would 
register the loss of weight. They would return, searching for the ambulance. 
In the moonlight, its white shape would show up like a beacon. 


She radioed Parker. “I made it. But they’ ll be back. Hurry, Parker!” 


“T’m doing so, m’lady, but the tracks in this blinkin’ forest all seem to run 
the blinkin’ wrong way.” 


“Well, do your best, Parker. I’ll try to hold them off. I’ve ruined their pincer 
grab and they haven’t got skids, So they can’t land on the lake.” 


As she switched off, she heard the roar of the helijet coming nearer again. 
She saw its black shape appear above the trees, barely skimming them. It 
was making straight for the ambulance, and she told herself that the vehicle 
must be fitted with a homing device. That would account for their picking up 
the vehicle so quickly on the autobahn. 


She realised that she was a sitting duck in her dark suit against the white 
roof. They would do nothing to the ambulance, but they wouldn’t hesitate to 
pick her off, specially as by now they must have examined the pincer grab 
and discovered what had happened to it. 


She slipped over the side into the water, into the moos shadow, and drew her 
small machine pistol. It was effective at only short range, but its tiny 
explosive shells had great penetrative power within that range. 


Treading water, she waited for the helijet to come within range. It was 
hovering now, moving in slowly. Through the forward observation panel she 
could see the lights from the instrument bank and the intent figure of the 
pilot. 


She waited a moment longer, then fired, twice, aiming at the underside of the 
blunt nose, hoping to reach the instrument bank it housed. 


There was an explosion inside the cabin. The plane lifted and swung 
violently away, as if the pilot were taking evasive action. Then it began to 
lose height again and dived into the trees out of sight. In the stillness of the 


night she heard it crashing through the branches. A flash lit up the sky. 
Another muffled explosion—and then silence. 


“M’ lady!” Parker’s agitated voice sounded in her ear. “You orlright>?” 
“Perfectly, Parker.” 
“T picked up that explosion on my detectors. Wot was it?” 


She told him, and he chuckled. 


“Good for you, m'lady. ’Old tight. I’m only a coupla miles away, and there’s 
a track beside a stream that must run from the lake. Be with you in a jiffy.” 


“Thank you, Parker. I shall be awaiting your arrival with considerable 
impatience.” 


With a sigh she climbed wearily on to the bonnet of the floating ambulance 
and sat down. 


By the time the Rolls reached the lake, the ambulance was slowly drifting 
down it on the current. Parker extended the hydrofoils, drove out to it and 
towed it to a sandy spit on the north shore. 


They transferred the unconscious Brady to the Rolls, making him as 
comfortable as they could on the back seat. 


“Wot about this geezer, m’lady?” asked Parker, jerking a contemptuous 
thumb at Yaney, still sitting motionless behind the wheel of the ambulance. 


“T’m afraid we must leave him, Parker. I should have liked a little—er—talk 
with the gentleman. He might have imparted some useful information about 
our friends of the Griffon. But I think it advisable that we depart as soon as 
possible.” 


As if to underline her words, there was a crashing through the undergrowth 
along the lake shore, and then they saw four figures break from the bushes 
and hurry along the narrow strip of gravel at the edge of the water. 


In the moonlight the ambulance on the sand spit must be plainly visible, 
although the Rolls was in the shadow of the trees. 


“Let us go, Parker,” she said, getting into the car. “It seems that our friends 
escaped destruction when they crashed.” 


“More’s the blinkin’ pity,” Parker growled, sliding behind the wheel and 
closing the gullwings of the canopy. The car glided off along a narrow track 
between the trees. “Where to, m’lady?” 


“Montreux, as before.” 


“Lumme, ain’t that risky? They know we was 'eading that way.” 


“And for that reason they will probably not search for us in that direction. It 
pays sometimes to do the obvious. Even clever men like Doctor Vronik often 
expect the devious. And the sooner we get medical attention for the 
unfortunate Mr. Brady, the better.” 


“Very well, m’ lady.” 


“But we must keep a careful lookout. Unfortunately FAB One’s cover is 
broken now. They know it is being used by whoever—er—snatched Brady 
from them, even if they don’t know our identities.” 


The car bumped off the track on to a minor road. Taking her handbag from 
the door pocket, Lady Penelope brought out her gold powder compact, 
snapped it open. 


“Dear me, I am in a state,” she murmured. “But it will have to wait a little.” 
She pressed the spring that operated the micro-vision circuit. 


“Lady Penelope to Roger Lyon! Can you read me?” She had to repeat the 
call three times before the mirror clouded and the face of a good-looking 
young man with tousled fair hair appeared on it. Roger Lyon was one of her 
most trusted European agents. 


“Sorry, Lady Penelope,” he smiled. “I was in the bath when you called. 
Anything wrong?” 


“Yes, I am in rather a spot of bother, Roger. The details need not concern 
you for the present. But I have on my hands what appears to be a bad case of 
concussion. Can you recommend a specialist who can be trusted implicitly?” 


“Where are you?” 


“Take Geneva. Inside the hour I shall be at Carole Thistlehurst’s villa at 
Montreux. Can do?” 


“Sure, known the chap—Dr. Marcel Chillon. He should be there before 
midnight.” 


“Thank you, Roger. I shall be looking forward to meeting the learned 
gentleman. I will see Parker has tea waiting for him.” 


Roger grinned. “Coffee with a dash of brandy. He abhors tea.” 


“Oh, I must remember that. I do like people to be at ease when they call on 
me, specially professional gentlemen. They terrify me when they aren’t. 
Goodbye, Roger.” His image vanished and she sighed as she inspected her 
face in the mirror. 


“T shall be glad to have a bath and change into something decent, Parker. I 
feel a frightful mess.” 


He chuckled. “Not such a mess as you’ve left them blokes in, m’lady. We’re 
sitting pretty now. All we got to do is wait for this geezer to come round and 
find out where he’s hid them Thunderbirds’ pictures—and then, Bob’s yer 
uncle.” 


“Don’t let us count our chickens too soon, Parker. Our friends Zurov and 
Vronik are not beaten yet, I’m sure.” Half an hour after reaching the 
autobahn, they were in Montreux. The little town, still in winter one of the 
most famous of Alpine sports centres, was not so crowded now, but the 
brightly-lighted casinos were busy. 


Carole Thistlehurst’s villa was out of town, on a gentle slope with a 
magnificent view across the moonlit lake. It was in darkness. 


As Parker turned into the drive, the gates of the big garage opened 
automatically. 


“Bit risky, ain’t it, m’lady—not disconnectin’ the helectronic eye? Any Tom, 
Dick or ’Arry could take advantage.” 


“To say nothing of the Parkers and the Penelopes,” she smiled. “Carole 
doesn’t mind. In fact I don’t think she'd miss this villa if it was stolen 


piecemeal. She’s got ten others scattered across Europe and spends half her 
time wondering which one to visit next.” 


“The tribulations of the hidle rich! Me ’eart bleeds for ’er, m’lady.” He 
stopped the car. “’Ow do we get into the ’ouse? Is there a key?” 


“Oh, it’s usually under a flowerpot, Parker. The game is to guess which 
one.” 


He raised his eyes to the stars. “Wimmin like ’er are an awful temptation to a 
feller tryin’ to keep to the straight and narrow, m/’ lady.” 


“T realise that,” she said, getting out of the car. “That’s why you mustn’t be 
surprised at the comparative lack of luxury. So much has vanished in the 
course of time. But all we really need is a bed for Mr. Brady, some hot water 
and a well-stocked refrigerator. As soon as we have learned what we want to 
know we shall be away again.” “Any ideas where to, m’lady?” 


“Er—Albania, I should think, from what I overheard in the sanatorium.” 


“Halbania?” Parker gulped. “But—but they still got brigands and cut- 
throats there!” 


“So I understand, Parker. Romantic, isn’t it? You lift Mr. Brady out gently, 
while I see if I can guess the right flowerpot.” 


With a sigh, he got out and began to ease the unconscious man from the rear 
seat. 


“Hal-bally-bania!” he muttered. “I should ’ave returned to crime and got 
meself a nice long stretch in some safe jail. I’m too old to get me throat cut.” 


When he reached the veranda porch with Brady, Lady Penelope already had 
the door open and the light on. 


“Right first time, Parker,” she smiled, holding up the key. 


“Must be your lucky night, m’lady. Better pop down to the casino quick and 
splash a few bob before it wears off.” She laughed. “I’m afraid I cheated. I 


used the metal detector. Come along in. We’ll put our guest in the best 
bedroom.” 


She led the way inside and they put Brady to bed on a luxurious divan in a 
large airy bedroom furnished in beige and blue. All this time the injured man 
had not stirred, no sound had escaped his lips. 


“Pore geezer looks in a bad way, m’ lady.” 


“Yes, Parker. But I’m afraid he would have been in an even worse condition 
had we left him in the untender care of Doctor Vronik.” 


“What’s that bloke like?” 


She described him. “I should imagine he has a most charming bedside 
manner, but beneath it I believe he is a monster. I think secretly even Zurov, 
who appears to be the leader of The Gryphus, is afraid of him. But I really 
must make myself more presentable, Parker. Doctor Chillon may be here 
soon.” 


“Very well, m’lady. I’ll see wot I can rustle up for supper.” 

In his private quarters at the sanatorium, Doctor Vronik, a strip of plaster 
over his left eyebrow giving him an even more sinister expression than 
usual, spoke tersely into the intercom. 

“Alert all operatives in Switzerland, North Italy and Austrian Tyrol. Brady 
must be found. Tell them to look for a pink Rolls Royce, English registration 
number F.A.B. 1. There is a bonus of ten thousand dinar for information 
about this. That is all.” 

He switched off and looked at Zurov, who was nursing a bandaged arm. 


The other man scowled. “You think that will bring results?” 


“Can you think of anything better, my friend?” asked Vronik, pouring 
himself out a glass of wine and holding it up to the light. 


“No, but these people, whoever they are must be the very devil.” 


The doctor smiled thinly. “I do not believe in devils, Zurov—except those 
that exist in our own minds—any more than I believe in the human vampires 
that are purported to haunt our native land. We are many and well organised. 
They must be few. We will win.” 


“But what if they make Brady talk before we find them?” 


Vronik shrugged. “In that case we know they will have to make for Albania. 
We will be playing on our own ground, my friend.” 


He took the glass of wine to Zurov and forced it into his hand. “Come, drink 
that! It will make you feel more optimistic.” 


Zurov gulped down the wine, wiped his sensuous lips with the back of his 
hand. 


“When we get these people, their death will not be easy,” he growled. 

Vronik went back to the table and poured another glass of wine. 

“There is one condition on which I must insist, Zurov,” he said, his dark eyes 
gleaming evilly. “That girl who hypnotised Yanev, who took Brady out of 
here under our very noses—she must be a remarkable specimen of her sex, 
with a brain much above average. I wish to examine it more closely.” 


Zurov laughed harshly. 


"Your condition is granted, Doctor Vronik. I shall be interested to learn the 
results of your experiment.” 


MONSIEUR LE DOCTEUR 


IT WAS ALMOST MIDNIGHT. 


Dr. Marcel Chillon had come and gone, a dapper, dark-skinned man with 
bushy greying beard and enormous pebble-lensed spectacles. The sound of 
his powerful amphibious car was fading into the stillness of the Alpine 
night. 


Parker, having seen him out and bolted the door after him, rejoined Lady 
Penelope in the lounge, over the windows of which the shutters had been 
securely fastened to discourage prying eyes. 


“Tea, m’lady?” he asked, picking up the coffee tray. 


“Please, Parker! I simply cannot enjoy coffee so late, but it seemed 
discourteous not to share a pot with the so charming doctor. While you’re 
getting it, I’ll have a word with Mr. Tracy.” 


She took the powder compact microvision communicator from her bag and 
contacted International Rescue base. 


“Well, Penny?” Jeff Tracy asked, when his rugged face appeared on the tiny 
screen. “What was the Doc’s verdict?” 


“Not very conclusive, I’m afraid, Jeff. He gave Brady an X-ray—no bone 
damage or haemorrhage, he says. But little can be done until Brady comes 
out of his coma. He injected a drug that should help to reduce the depth of 
the coma by morning. He’s coming again then.” 


“Meanwhile we can only bite our fingernails, huh? It’s like sitting on a time 
bomb, with those Griffon guys trying to pick up your trail.” 


“T think we’re safe enough here at present, Jeff. We’re taking every 
precaution,” she smiled. “Oh, by the way, while I was waiting for the doctor 
I went through that secret dossier of Brady’s. He names Zurov as the leader 


of The Gryphus, but considers Doctor Vronik, his deputy, as the more 
dangerous man.” 


“Which confirms your opinion?” 


“Yes, Jeff. ’ve got a theory about this business. I think when Brady came 
round at the sanatorium after they had brought him from Albania, he 
recognised Zurov and Vronik and became scared that they’d learned about 
the dossier, and were going to force him to tell where it was.” Jeff frowned. 
“Once he did that he’d be finished, of course—he would be too dangerous 
to be allowed to live.” “Precisely, Jeff. In his panic he thought the dossier 
was his only insurance, so, when he was left alone in that ward, he 
telephoned his office and asked me to put the dossier in the Swiss Federal 
safe deposit, thinking I was his secretary, of course. Maybe he thought he 
could buy time that way.” 


“Sure seems to add up, Penny. Maybe we’ll be able to check when he 
comes round. Meanwhile what are you aiming to do with that dossier?” 


“If Brady won’t say where the camera is hidden, Ill try to do a swop. He 
may bite when he learns Zurov and Vronik know nothing about the dossier, 
thanks to my timely intervention.” 


“Swell idea, honey. It could work. But I’d be happier if you put that dossier 
in the safe deposit.” 


“T will, Jeff, as soon as it opens in the morning. Right now I feel as if I’m 
holding a stick of dynamite.” “Dynamite?” Jeff laughed flatly. “Honey, it’s 
a cobaltium bomb, ready primed.” 


“How are the boys? Back from Turkey yet?” 
“Sure, with a personal thank-you from the Turkish president. But Scott’s 
still mad at himself for letting Brady get those photographs. He says if you 


want any help just call on him. He’s a-rarin’ to go.” 


She laughed. “Right you are, Jeff. But I’m, hoping none of you will be 
needed. We’ve got to keep Thunderbirds out of this if we can. Mustn’t 


tempt providence again, specially now we know Bereznik are interested.” 
“Guess not, Penny. So long!” 
As she closed to compact, Parker came in with the tea. 


“You just drink this and get to bed, m’lady. I'll kip in the chair in Brady’s 
room—just in case of haccidents.” 


“You’ve set all the electronic alarms?” 


“Yes, m’lady, and I’ve fixed up a mini-recorder beside Brady’s bed. ’E 
might start talkin’ if he gets ’ilarius again.” 


She smiled. “Delirious, you mean. But it was a splendid thought, Parker. 
You are—er—a pearl beyond price.” 


“Thank you, m’lady.” 


Doctor Chillon, in a dapper cream suit and panama, arrived while Lady 
Penelope, in pyjamas and brushed nylon housecoat, was about to take 
breakfast. The sun was just coming up over the snow-capped mountains and 
already white hover-rafts were skimming over the placid surface of the lake. 
Parker was in the big garage, cleaning the Rolls, and Lady Penelope opened 
the door. 


The doctor blinked at her through his thick lenses and swept off his hat in a 
gallant little bow. 


“Ah, je suis enchanté, madamoiselle! You are like ze vision. It—how you 
say ?>—make ze day for me to be greeted by so charmant young lady.” 


She smiled. “You flatter me, doctor. I’m sure I look frightful, really. I 
always do before I have had my breakfast.” 


“Parbleu! I disturb you? I am sorry. I would not come so early, but—” he 
shrugged, ”—it is zat you are anxious ze patient should make the recovery 
as soon as possible, oui? .. . How is he?” he asked as he entered. 


“He’s had a very peaceful night, doctor.” 
“Bon! Bon! That is vair satisfactory. Let us take ze look at him.” 


In the garage, Parker was whistling tunelessly to himself as he lovingly 
polished the Rolls. 


Suddenly he froze, staring at the reflection in the curving rear of the canopy. 
Slowly he turned. The garage door was narrowly open and through the gap 
a dark-faced young man in greasy overall suit and beret was grinning at 
him. 


“Bon jour, m’sieu! Clean ze automobile for twenty franc, no?” 

Parker scowled. “Wot d’you think I’m doin’, you saucy geezer? ’Op it!” 
“Fifteen franc?” the man asked unabashed. 

“No! Clear off!” 

“Ten franc? Dirty sheep at ze price.” 

“Get out!” roared Parker, grabbing up a wet sponge and hurling it. 

The man dodged it neatly and grinned. 


“You not want ze automobile cleaned, no? Okay, I get ze message. Bon jour, 
m’sieu!” 


He vanished and Parker scowled as he applied himself once again to his 
labour of love. 


“Blinkin’ foreigners!” he muttered. “They’re everywhere these days.” 


Closing his case, Doctor Chillon walked from Brady’s room with Lady 
Penelope. 


“T think zair is a marked improvement, madamoiselle. I am vair hopeful.” 


“That’s splendid news, doctor.” she said eagerly. “More coffee before you 
go?” 


“Zank you, no! It is delicious, but I have many calls.” She went to the door 
with him. On the porch he bowed. “Bon jour, madamoiselle. Perhaps I call 
again zis afternoon. But of course if ze patient make ze recovery before zat 
you will call me, oui?” 


“Of course! Au revoir, doctor.” 


Putting on his hat at a jaunty angle, Doctor Chillon walked briskly down the 
path and entered his gleaming blue and white amphimobile. Lady Penelope 
closed the door. 


From the undergrowth in the grounds of an untenanted villa across the road, 
the dark-faced young man in the beret and greasy overall suit watched the 
doctor drive away. Then from his breast pocket he pulled a mini-radio 
transceiver. As he did so his left sleeve slid up to give a brief glimpse of a 
blue tattooed griffon vulture. He spoke quietly into the microphone. 
“Montreaux O One calling Geneva zero. ...” 


At half-past ten, Lady Penelope, wearing a pastel blue gaberdine trouser 
suit with a flop-brimmed sun hat, entered the bedroom where Parker, 
engrossed in a lurid-covered thriller, was keeping guard over the still 
unconscious Brady. 


He came to his feet, regarding her with admiration. “Lumme, you look 
smashin’, m’lady. I didn’t know you ’ad that outfit.” 


“T didn’t, Parker. I’ve borrowed it from Carole’s wardrobe. Fortunately she 
is my size. You seem to forget that my own things are languishing in the 
Hotel International at Geneva, to which we were unexpectedly prevented 
from returning last night.” 


“Of course, m’lady. Er—you’re goin’ hout?” 


“On Mr. Tracy’s suggestion I am taking the precaution of putting Brady’s 
secret dossier on our Griffon friends in the Swiss Federal safe deposit.” 


“You’re takin’ the Rolls, m’lady?” 


“Parker, you must be slipping. As it was unfortunately seen by our friends 
last night it would be advertising our presence in town. No, I shall stroll 
down. It’s a beautiful morning and I need the exercise. The safe deposit 
does not open until eleven, so I have nice time to take things comfortably. 
Afterwards I shall shop around for some things I was unable to bring with 
me in our hasty departure.” “Very good. I’ll prepare lunch for twelve-thirty. 
Will that suit, m’lady?” 


“Admirably. You’d better bolt the door after me, and then you can return to 
your book. I’m sure it looks immensely exciting.” 


“Hexcitin’? Lumme, it’s givin’ me the ’orrers. The fantastic things some 
blokes think up!” 


After watching Lady Penelope walk down the road towards the town and 
making sure she wasn’t being followed, Parker bolted the door and returned 
to his book. 


But he’d had little sleep in the night and even the horrors of the book were 
not sufficient to stop him dozing off. Soon his snoring was the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the villa. 


He was awakened with a start by the tinkling of the front door chimes. He 
glanced at the clock. It was almost noon. 


“Crikey! ’Er ladyship’s back already and I ain't done nothin’ about lunch 
yet.” 


The chimes sounded again, and he hurried into the hall. There was a 
televiewer, and he switched it on, as a precaution against the caller not 
being Lady Penelope. On the porch stood a familiar bearded, bespectacled 
figure in cream suit and panama. Outside the gates was a large blue and 
white amphimobile. 


“Lumme, the Doc’s back,” he muttered. He unbolted the door. “Hentrez, 
doctor! ’Er ladyship's hout, but she won’t be long. Wasn’t expectin’ you 


back so soon.” 


“1 change ze mind. Zis morning I consult a colleague. He suggest new 
treatment for ze patient, so I come back early. I am anxious to try it, you 
understand?” 


Parker bolted the door and led the way through to the bedroom where Brady 
lay. 


The doctor felt the unconscious man’s pulse, took his temperature, lifted 
each eyelid in turn, then turned to Parker. 


“He has not spoken yet?” 


“No, Doc. He just lays there like that. If he wasn’t breathing, you’d think 
he’d flippin’-well conked out.” The other man grunted and opened his case 
on the bedside table. 


“Would you like some cawfee, Doc?” Parker asked. “Non. Nevair I touch it. 
A glass of vin rouge if you please.” 


“Van rouge?” Parker stared at him. 

The dark eyes flashed behind the thick glasses. 

“Red wine, you fool!” 

Parker’s craggy face flushed, but he bit back the retort that rose to his lips. 
“Er—yes, doctor. Won’t be two shakes.” 


He left the room and hurried into the kitchen. Closing the door, he took a 
small radio transmitter from his pocket, switched it on. Gazing in a shop 
window in the main arcade of the town, Lady Penelope heard a faint 
bleeping from her handbag. She took out a gold cigarette case engraved 
with the Creighton-Ward crest, opened it and spoke softly into it. 


“Lady Penelope speaking. What is it, Parker?” 


“That sawbones—I mean that doctor bloke, m’lady. ’E’s come back to 
hexamine Brady. ’E’s behavin’ mighty queer.” 


“Who—Brady?” 
“No—the Doc. ’E called me a fool.” 
She smiled. “I don’t suppose he’s the first to call you that, my dear Parker.” 


“No, m'lady. But ’e refused a cuppa cawfee—said never touched the 
blinkin’ stuff." 


“What?” Instantly Lady Penelope’s casual manner dropped from her. 
“Something’s wrong, Parker. Doctor Chillon drinks nothing else. I’m 
coming right back. Keep him occupied somehow till I get there.” 


“Very well, m’lady!” 
She thrust the cigarette case back into her bag and hailed a hover-cab. 


In the kitchen, Parker uncorked a bottle of wine, poured some into a glass, 
put both on a tray and carried it back to the bedroom. He was torn between 
hurrying to see what the man, whom he was now convinced was an 
imposter, was doing, and hanging things out in the hope that he could play 
for time until Lady Penelope arrived. 


If she got a taxi back she’d be there in a few minutes, but a lot could happen 
in that time. 


When he entered the bedroom, the bogus doctor was bending over Brady, a 
full hypodermic in his hand. He had bared Brady’s forearm and was about 
to plunge the needle into it. 


Parker stubbed his foot against the floor and pitched forward. The tray flew 
from his hand, and the edge of it caught the other man with some force on 
the side of the neck, while the wine splashed into his face, half-blinding 
him. Dropping the hypodermic, he staggered back, uttering angry curses 
that Parker had heard no Frenchman use. With an effort he seemed to get 
control of himself. 


“Imbecile! Clumsy fool!” he exclaimed in the accented English he had used 
before. “Look at my suit— ruined!” 


“Sorry, doctor,” Parker looked humbly apologetic. “’Ere, let me wipe it 
down!” 


Taking a handkerchief from his breast pocket, he moved forward and his 
heavy foot crunched down on the hypodermic, grinding it into the carpet. 
He checked, looking down in mock dismay. 


“Cor, lumme! Look wot I’ve done now! I’m a right clumsy clot." 


A vicious oath from the man made him look up. A squat gun was levelled at 
him. The man had taken off his thick glasses and his dark eyes regarded 
Parker malignantly. 


“T think you are more clever than clumsy, my friend,” he said in English 
with a guttural accent quite unlike his previous French one. 


Parker feigned surprise. “Now look ’ere, mister! Ain’t ho call to get upset 
over a little spilled wine." 


“Shut up! Your play-acting does not amuse me.” He inclined his head to 
Brady. “Pick him up and carry him out to the amphimobile.” 


Parker threw off pretence. “Not on your rippin’ life!” 


“Do as you are told!” The man bared his teeth through the beard in a 
vicious smile. “Shall I acquaint you with this gun, my stubborn friend? It 
can kill silently and quickly.” 


Parker glanced at the clock. She ought to be here any minute now. He 
forced a nervous grin. 


“Bit dodgy, me tryin’ to carry that bloke out when I’m dead, mate.” 


“Silence! Carry him out!” 


Licking his lips, his brain racing desperately, Parker turned to the bed. Once 
Brady was in the amphimobile, it would be curtains for himself. His only 
chance was to take as long as he could getting Brady outside. 


“Hurry!” 


Parker bent over Brady, putting his left arm under his knees. And in that 
moment a desperate idea came to him. He made as if to put his right arm 
under Brady’s shoulders, then suddenly seized the pillow beneath his head, 
jerking it clear and flinging it backwards. 


There was a startled exclamation from the other man as the pillow knocked 
the gun from his hand and then struck him on the chest. Parker swung and 
hurled himself at the man. They fell to the floor, rolled over, grappling with 
each other. Although the bogus Doctor Chillon was smaller than Parker, he 
had sinews of steel, and Parker was not as young as he would have liked to 
be. 


For a few moments they struggled desperately, unaware that the man on the 
bed had opened his eyes for an instant and then closed them again. Then 
Parker’s opponent struck him a heavy blow on the temple, dazing him, 
scrambled to his feet and grabbed up the weapon from the floor. His face 
blazing with fury, he pointed the gun at the helpless Parker. 


“Now, you interfering fool—” 


The words died in his throat, his eyes glazed over, the gun dropped from his 
hand and he pitched slowly forward across Parker’s legs. 


Parker stared at him, then looked round. In the doorway stood Lady 
Penelope, her tranquiliser gun in her slim gloved hand. 


“Tt appears, that I have arrived at the crucial moment, Parker,” she drawled. 


“Not ’arf you ain’t, m’lady!” he gasped. “This geezer was goin’ to do for 
me with that little toy.” 


Lady Penelope entered the room, bent over the unconscious man and 
tugged at his beard. It was reluctant to come away, but at last it gave, 
revealing a small pointed black beard on the chin of the swarthy face. 


“Doctor Vronik!” she exclaimed. “I thought as much.” 
She stood up, frowning. 


“This is most unfortunate, Parker. It means the Brotherhood of The Gryphus 
know we are here. We must leave immediately. While I’m getting my things 
together, perhaps you would make up a bed in the Rolls for Mr. Brady. And 
stock the boot with provisions from the kitchen. We may have to go to 
ground in some remote spot far from the—er—amenities.” 


“Very good, m’lady.” Parker thrust the unconscious man off his legs and got 
up and hurried from the room. 


When he returned for Brady some-minutes later, the bedroom door was 
locked from the inside. His cry of surprise brought Lady Penelope from her 
room. 


“Dear me, that’s strange!” she murmured. 


“That Vronik bloke must have come round.” “Impossible, Parker. That 
tranquiliser needle bullet would put him out for an hour at least. Besides, he 
would have made us uncomfortably aware of his recovery, I think. Let us 
investigate.” 


Taking the silver propelling pencil from her handbag, she inserted the point 
in the lock, twisted the knob at the other end. The lock clicked open. 


“Careful, m’lady,” Parker said, edging her aside. “Let me go first.” 


He drew a small machine pistol, kicked open the door and warily entered. 
Then he halted, staring incredulously. “Stone the crows!” 


“What’s the matter, Parker?” 


SOBs gone!” 


“Doctor Vronik?” 
“No, the other geezer!” 


She joined him in the doorway. The bed was empty. On it lay the crumpled 
pyjama suit Brady had been wearing. On the floor behind the door lay the 
unconscious figure of Doctor Vronik, in his underclothes. Beyond him the 
window was open, its curtains flapping in the breeze. 


Lady Penelope’s face tightened. “So Brady fooled us. He must have come 
round, but pretended he was still in a coma. But he was definitely 
unconscious when the real Dr. Chillon examined his this morning. He did 
not respond to any stimuli.” 


“That’s torn it now, m'lady,” Parker said despairingly. “He’ll take some 
finding. He’s got clothes and money. Vronik would have been well heeled, I 
reckon.” 


She smiled. “I don’t think he will be so difficult to find, Parker. You see, 
when I re-dressed his forehead wound this morning at Doctor Chillon’s 
request, I took the precaution of putting a strip of sensitised metal inside the 
plaster—just in case someone did succeed in spiriting him away from us. It 
will send out a radio impulse and we’ll be able to home on it without much 
difficulty, I think.” 


Parker looked at her admiringly. “You’re a blinkin’ knockout, m’lady. You 
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think of everythin’. 


“One has to, Parker, to survive in this game. But we must get going. The 
range of that radio impulse is limited.” 


“What about this character?” He indicated Vronik. “I’m afraid we shall 
have to leave him. Let us hurry.” They left the house and got into the Rolls. 
Parker reversed from the garage and swung down the road towards the 
town. 


He pressed a button on the dashboard and the homing device began to bleep 
and wink. 


“Splendid,” Lady Penelope murmured. “This may even be a blessing in 
disguise, Parker. If I am not mistaken, our resourceful friend will be 
heading straight for Albania.” 


MENACE IN VENICE 


“BRADY’S ON that hexpress coach, m’lady,” Parker said, indicating the huge 
streamlined red and silver ten-wheeled vehicle which had just come into 
view ahead of the Rolls on the broad southbound autoway. 


“You’re quite sure?” 


“Positive, m'lady. There ain’t no other vehicle on the road and the range is 
dead right.” 


“Do you suppose he’d recognise FAB One?” 
“T don’t see ’ow, m’lady. It was in the garage when he made his break.” 


“And he was definitely unconscious when we brought him to the villa last 
night. But we will take no chances, Parker. Drop back just of sight. The 
coach won’t stop before Martigny. But we must watch it there. He may 
change in the hope of shaking off pursuit.” 


But Brady did not leave the coach at Martigny, and, after a brief halt to pick 
up exchange passengers, it sped out of town on the east autoway up the 
Rhone valley. 


“Tt’s making for the Simplon tunnel, m’ lady.” 

“Yes, Parker. The next stop will be Milan. I have a hunch that our friend 
will change there for Venice, possibly take a boat to Albania. He’s likely to 
avoid airports in case they are watched. But we can only wait and see.” 

“We ain’t going to try to nab ’im again?” 

“Why should we, Parker?” she smiled. “Our real interest is the camera. It is 
obvious he is going to get it. Letting him lead us to it will be far less trying 


than recapturing him and persuading him to talk, don’t you think?” 


“Yes. m’ lady.” 


The powder compact in her bag clicked. She opened it and switched on the 
microvision circuit. The handsome face of Roger Lyon appeared in the 
mirror. He looked anxious. 


“What is it, Roger?” 


“T was worried about you, Lady Penelope. Dr. Chillon has just been found 
by the police, dumped unconscious in a culvert outside Evian.” 


“Dear me! I’d quite forgotten about the good doctor in the excitement. Will 
he be all right?” 


“Yes. He was knocked out by a tranquiliser needle. His amphimobile’s 
missing." 


“Tell the police they will find it outside the villa at Montreux—unless 
Doctor Vronik’s colleagues have removed it by now.” 


“Vronik?” Roger’s face was puzzled. “Who the dickens is he? What’s going 
on, Lady Penelope? Where are you?” “Such a lot of questions, dear boy!” 
she smiled. “But I think it is about time you were given the—er—low— 
down, as the Tracy boys would say.” 


She told him all that had happened since Jeff Tracy had given her the 
assignment of getting the Thunderbirds photographs from Brady. 


“Ace Brady? I know him. He’s as smart as they come.” 
“We’ve already learnt that to our cost, Roger.” 


“And I’ve heard of The Gryphus, of course. They’ve been pulling off a lot 
of crimes lately in Austria and France. The police suspect they’ve shifted 
their headquarters from The Balkans to Switzerland, but can’t put a finger 
on it. Maybe I ought to tip them off about that sanatorium.” “No, Roger. 
We’ll hold our hand. If the police raided the place they wouldn’t get the big 
fish in the net. They might not even find anything incriminating. Zurov and 
Vronik would have taken precautions to guard against a raid. But their 
agents would be warned. They’d just vanish and dig in again elsewhere. 


When the time is ripe, we’ll let the police have Brady’s dossier and then the 
net can be cast over all the fish—or rather vultures—at once.” “Guess 
you’re right. But maybe I ought to go to the villa and see if I can pick up 
Vronik.” 


“I’m sure you'd be wasting your time, Roger. He would not have gone to 
Montreux alone. I dare say by now his friends have become alarmed at his 
absence and found him. But there is a little job you can do for me. Where 
exactly are you?” 


“Zurich.” 
“How soon can you reach Nice?” 


“As soon as a plane can get me there. Say an hour.” “Good. The yacht’s in 
the usual berth there. Bring her to Venice as fast as you can.” 


He whistled. “That's some trip—right round the heel of Italy. It'll take..." 


“Just a few hours, if you take her up the River Arno to Florence and 
through the new Ravenna canal to the Adriatic.” 


He smiled. “Of course, I was forgetting that. Can do!” “Splendid. You will 
probably be there long before us. Just anchor in the lagoon and wait.” 


“Very good, Lady Penelope. And if Brady doesn’t go to Venice?” 
“T’ll contact you if there’s any change of plan.” 


“Okay! Be seeing you. But watch your step. Those Griffon chaps aren’t 
going to give up So easily.” 


She laughed. “I have no illusions on that score, Roger. ’Bye!” 


The great car sped on well to the rear of the coach, the radio impulse from 
the strip of metal in Brady’s dressing bleeping its steady signal. Ahead, the 
snow-capped peaks and crags of the Alps were golden in the light of the 
high sun. The coach was maintaining a steady hundred kilometres an hour. 


But it would not be able to maintain that speed through the high mountains. 
She estimated it would be sundown by the time they reached Venice. 


Lady Penelope viewed the prospect with mixed feelings. She adored Venice 
by night, but it was frightfully easy to lose one’s quarry there. 


She patted a yawn. “I think [’ll have a little nap, Parker. Please rouse me if 
anything—er—untoward should happen.” 


“Very good, m’lady.” 


Wearing a pink dressing gown of Carole Thistlehurst’s over his 
underclothes, Doctor Vronik angrily paced the villa lounge. He stopped and 
scowled at Zurov, who was sitting on a settee, a glass of wine in his hand, a 
faint smile on his swarthy face. 


“What are you grinning at?” 

“You, my friend. The colour—it does not suit you.” 
“Pah!” 

Vronik began to pace the room again. 


“Take some of the advice you are so fond of giving me,” Zurov said with a 
hint of malice in his thick voice. “Calm yourself.” 


“Calm myself! How long is that idiot Yanev going to be getting me some 
clothes and shoes?” 


Zurov drained his glass without replying. 


Suddenly Vronik stopped again. “Dr. Chillon’s amphimobile! If it is 
reported missing and the police trace it here." 


“Relax! The car is gone. I had Yanev remove it to a safe place.” Zurov’s 
dark eyes glinted. “Sometimes you forget it, my friend, but I am the leader 
of the Brotherhood. I did not become that by being a fool. Have some wine. 
It will do you good.” 


Vronik was about to retort. Instead, he took the glass Zurov held out to him, 
drained it at a gulp. 


“Ach, you are right, Zurov,” he said in a calmer voice. “But it is humiliating 
that I, Kiril Vronik, should wake up and find myself like this, to realise that 
a stupid Britisher servant, an illiterate oaf, could fool me. He played for 
time until the girl returned . . . But why did they take my clothes?” 


“To delay pursuit?” 


“Ach, I cannot believe that.” He looked Zurov. “You have alerted all 
agents?” 


“So I said some minutes ago if you had but listened.” “Then they will not 
get far—not in a car as distinctive as theirs.” 


“Unless they abandon it." 


A bleeping from Zurov’s pocket interrupted Zurov. He took out a big old- 
fashioned gold watch, flicked open the back casing. 


“Geneva Zero calling,” he said. “Come in!” 


“Brieg O Three to Geneva Zero. Pink Rolls Royce, English registration 
FAB One entered Simplon tunnel one minute ago.” 


“Who was in it?” Zurov demanded. 


“Driven by middle-aged man in mauve and silver uniform. Passenger in 
rear seat blonde girl in pastel blue suit, wearing dark glasses.” 


“No one else?” 
“T saw no one, Geneva Zero.” 
“Thank you, Brieg O Three. Over and out.” 


Zurov snapped shut the watch and smiled flatly at Vronik. 


“You see, my friend? Already we are on their trail.” “He said there was no 
one else in the car. What has happened to Brady?” 


“It is a big car. He is hidden—in the boot perhaps. They would not want 
him seen.” 


“You may be right.” Vronik frowned. “They are making for Italy—Milan, 
no doubt. From there it is not far to the Adriatic.” 


Zurov came to his feet, his face anxious. “You think they have made Brady 
talk?” 


“It is possible. When I examined him I thought he would recover 
consciousness soon. I was about to hasten the process with an injection 
when the chauffeur knocked the hypodermic from my hand. We must get 
after them, Zurov ... Where is that idiot Yanev with those clothes?” A few 
moments later the bullet-headed Yanev arrived with clothes. Hurriedly 
Vronik dressed, and they left the villa and entered the powerful car which 
stood outside. “Milan!” Zurov snapped to Yanev. 


The car screamed south, by-passing Montreux and taking the Martigny 
autoway. 


“They have over an hour’s start,” Vronik said impatiently. 
“But they will be checked through every town from now on.” 
“That is not enough. They may turn off.” 

“Then we can contrive a little accident." 


“No! We cannot risk injury to Brady.” Vronik’s lips thinned in a cruel smile. 
“Besides, I do not want the girl hurt. There are other ways.” 


He pressed a button at the rear of Yanev’s seat. A small panel slid back to 
reveal a microphone. He spoke into it. “Geneva Zero One to Varese O One. 


Can you read me?” “Yes, Geneva.” 


“British car FAB One is approaching your sector. Listen carefully .. .” 


Leaning back in his corner, Zurov scowled. The plan was good, but it was 
he, Zurov, who should have thought of it and given the orders. The learned 
doctor was getting too big for his shoes. 


Parker whistled between his teeth contentedly as the Rolls purred along the 
autostrada beside the western shore of Lake Maggiore. The afternoon sun, 
pouring down from a near cloudless sky, was making a great burnished 
mirror of the clear blue waters. 


He glanced at the auto-locator on the dashboard. Soon they would be 
descending to the vast plain of Lombardy, and Milan was not more than 
fifty miles ahead. At this speed they’d make it in half an hour. 


“Maybe,” he mused, “we’ll ’ave time for a glass of the old vino or some 
icecreamio Italiona while we’re waitin’ for Brady to change ’Ullo!” 


He tensed as the bleeping of the homing device quickened. Brady’s coach, 
just out of sight a mile ahead, was slowing down—stopping. And so were 
the cars immediately ahead. 


Parker applied the air brakes, let the car roll slowly on to a standstill, some 
fifty yards behind the last in the line. This was the first hold-up they’d had 
since passing through the toll barrier at the Italian border. 


“What’s the matter, Parker?” 


He glanced round. “ ’Ullo, m’lady! Thought you was still asleep. The 
traffic’s stopped. Seems to be some kind of ’old-up.” 


“Anything indicated on the route maps—toll gates or anything tiresome like 
that?” 


“No, m’lady. There should be a clear run to Milan.” 


“Perhaps they’ve got the road up again.” She patted a yawn. “Well, so long 
as Brady’s held up too, there is no point in getting impatient. And we could 
have stopped in far worse places. Isn’t the view across the lake 
magnificent?” 


“Yes, m’lady. Even better than Windymere— ’Ullo!” 
“Something wrong?” 


“Dunno, m’lady, but there’s coppers happroachin’—and that always gives 
me a queer sort of feelin’ in me stummick.” 


“That’s a guilty conscience, Parker.” 


She leaned forward, looking at the small squad of men in the green-trimmed 
white uniforms and crash helmets of the autostrada patrol who were 
approaching on their solo hover machines. Two stopped at the car ahead, 
the other three came on towards the Rolls. 


“Dear me! They appear to be checking all the cars, Parker. I must make 
myself presentable.” 


She took her gold compact from her handbag and studied her face in its 
mirror, then began to dab the tip of her aristocratic nose with the powder 
pad. 


“TI do hope our papers are in order, Parker—licences and all that.” 


“Yes, m’lady. I made sure before we left Merry Hengland on wot was 
supposed to be a nice quiet ’oliday a-hamblin’ round Europe." 


He checked as the three members of the police patrol stopped alongside the 
car. One of them alighted and motioned to Parker to open the gullwings. 


“Do I do like the geezer says, m’lady?” he muttered. “Why, of course, 
Parker. We must not obstruct the police in the execution of their duty. But 
keep your wits about you. I do not altogether like this.” 


“Righto, m’ lady.” 


Parker opened the canopy gullwings. The officer, a swarthy young man who 
showed good teeth in a pleasant smile, said in Italian, “I regret this 
inconvenience, but we have orders to search all cars. A dangerous criminal 
has escaped across the border from Switzerland.” 


|? 


“Really, officer!” put in Lady Penelope, taking her powder pad from her 
nose and looking at him with widening blue eyes. “Surely you don’t think 
we would give a lift to an escaped convict?” 


“He might not look like a convict, signorina. Please to alight while we 
search the car. And you, driver, the keys of the boot, please!” 


As he spoke he held out his left hand to Parker. The too short sleeve of his 
white tunic slid back a little, and Lady Penelope’s eyes narrowed. 


“My chauffeur has not got the keys, officer,” she drawled. “I have them in 
my bag. One moment please.” As she put her hand in her bag, she noticed 
out of the corner of her eye that the other two men had alighted from their 
machines and were approaching the car, their right hands on the butts of 
their regulation gas guns. 


With a sudden movement she jerked her compact towards the officer who 
had asked for the boot key The powder shot out into his face. He fell back, 
gasping. Then the quick-acting drug, inhaled through his nose and mouth, 
reached his brain, and he collapsed, unconscious. 


The other two men checked, staring in amazement. Before they could 
recover, Lady Penelope snatched a lipstick from her handbag and flung it at 
their feet. 


It burst on the hard surface of the road and a pungent blue vapour rose 
swiftly. The men tried to cover their noses with their hands, but they were 
too late. Their knees sagged, then they took two or three stumbling steps 
and pitched to the road and lay still. 


“Cor lumme!” Parker gasped. “Wot the..." 


“Quick, Parker!” Lady Penelope snapped. “The other men have seen. Drive 
on—into the lake!” 


Parker closed the canopy, started the engines. As the other two uniformed 
men hurtled down the road towards them, Parker accelerated and swung the 
big car off the road, over the shallow grassy bank and down to the sandy 


shore of the lake. The two men changed direction, zooming up over the 
bank on their hover machines. As the Rolls plunged into the shallow water, 
then rose and skimmed forward across the lake on its hydrofoils, one of the 
men drew a gun and fired at it. 


A bullet exploded harmlessly against the rear of the ultra-tough plastic of 
the canopy, and then the second man knocked the other’s gun-arm down. 


“Do not fire, Carlo!” he shouted. “The orders are to get them alive. After 
them!” 


They accelerated and roared in pursuit, skimming a foot or so above the 
surface of the lake, churned into wavelets by the thrusting of the aqua- 
vortex power-pack on the rear hydrofoil of the Rolls. 


Lady Penelope looked back at them. 


“Dear me, Parker. They seem to be gaining on us a little. I am afraid we 
must dispose of them.” 


“Righto, m’ lady.” 


He studied the electronic sight on the dashboard, waited till the leading 
hover machine was dead centre, then pressed a button. A narrow white-hot 
beam stabbed from the rear of the Rolls and struck the front of the machine, 
sizzling through it. 


With a yell of fear, the rider flung himself off into the lake and the 
uncontrolled machine hurtled on a few yards, then exploded. The second 
rider swerved sharply away out of range, then circled to go to the assistance 
of the man struggling in the water. 


“Well done Parker,” murmured Lady Penelope. “I don’t think we need 
worry about them now. If you bear south to the tip of the lake, I think you’Il 
pick up the autostrada again. From there it is a straight run down to Milan.” 


Parker swung the car, sent it surging down the lake on its hydrofoils. The 
homing device was bleeping steadily again. 


“The coach seems to be moving on, m’ lady.” 


“Good. The little contretemps with our vulture friends doesn’t seem to have 
impeded us at all.” 


“T thought they was real cops at first, m’lady. Wot made you suspicious?” 


“Tt was just a hunch to start with, Parker. I remembered from Brady’s 
dossier that The Gryphus had agents in north Italy and thought they might 
take steps to—er—apprehend us. But I was not certain until that man’s 
Sleeve slipped back and I saw the end of a blue tattoo that looked very much 
like a vulture’s talons. I thought it advisable to act forthwith.” 


“You did that orlright. But they’ ll report to ’eadquarters.” 


“Obviously. That is why we must be even more wary from now on. But 
they can’t try the same—er—subterfuge twice. And, if they think we still 
have Brady, as the request for the key of the boot seems to indicate, I doubt 
whether they will take very hostile action against us yet.” 


“They might even decide to play the waitin’ game like us, m’ lady.” 
“Possibly, Parker, but keep your wits about you.” 


They left the lake, picked up the coach, and less than half an hour later were 
in Milan without meeting any further trouble. 


Parked in an upper level lay-by near the great coach station, they kept 
observation in the monitor screen of a telescopic video camera. They saw 
Brady leave the Geneva coach and board the Venice express. They did not 
have long to wait before it left, hurtling out over the sprawling industrial 
city on the flyover of the west-east autostrada. 


“Tt seems my original hunch was right, Parker,” said Lady Penelope as they 
followed. She settled back in her seat and inserted a cigarette into her 
jewelled holder. “The coach is non-stop to Venice, so all we have to do now 
is to make sure our friend Brady does not elude us on arrival.” 


Brescia... Verona... Padua... 


Historic cities, picturesque villages, scarcely changed by time, fell behind 
them. As dusk was staining the blue-green waters of the Adriatic, they were 
speeding over the wide Littorio bridge into Venice, its ancient domes and 
bell towers etched against the darkening sky, its spires gilded by the dying 
sun. 


Rapidly the Rolls closed on the coach, and, when it glided into the high 
level coach station above the monorail depot, Parker swung the car into an 
adjoining parking arena. 


“T’m afraid we shall have to leave the Rolls,” Lady Penelope said. “Venice, 
thank goodness, still has no traffic problems—apart from the motorboats on 
the canals. But I think perhaps you had better change your attire, Parker. In 
that uniform you are a little conspicuous.” 


“Very well, m’ lady.” 


He changed his tunic and cap for a dark zip-jacket and slouch hat which he 
took from a locker. 


When they left the car, a dark-skinned parking attendant took a mini- 
transceiver from his pocket and spoke softly into it. 


“Venice O One to Geneva Zero.” 
“Speaking,” replied Zurov’s gutteral voice. “What is it, Venice?” 
“Car FAB One has just arrived. Girl and chauffeur have left it.” 


“See they are not allowed out of sight. I hold you responsible, Venice O 
One. Fail at your peril.” 


“Yes, Geneva Zero.” 


Lady Penelope and Parker reached the coach station in time to see Brady, 
still dressed in the dark clothes he had taken from the unconscious Vronik, 
and still with the plaster on his forehead, take the elevator to the Grand 
Canal quay. 


They descended on the next elevator, remained in the shadows as Brady 
made for the quayside where boats were tethered. He glanced about him 
once or twice, but did not behave like a man particularly concerned about 
being followed. Having travelled all the way from Montreux without seeing 
any obvious signs of pursuit, he probably felt secure. 


Brady called to a gondolier. 


“Lumme,” muttered Parker, as the man skilfully steered his picturesque 
high-prowed vessel to the steps. “They still use them things?” 


“They are still a tourist attraction, Parker, although their numbers are sadly 
reduced. And motor-driven boats are banned in some of the narrow canals 
because of the waves they cause. I wonder if that is why Brady has chosen a 
gondola?” 


“Dunno, but he seems to know his perishin’ way around.” 

Brady, with a quick glance about him, stepped down into the gondola, and it 
glided off into the gloom, lantern gleaming like a will-o’-the-wisp through 
the slight mist that was creeping over the water. 


“After him, Parker,” urged Lady Penelope. “We’ll take a gondola too.” 


Parker hailed one, and handed her down into it, then took his place beside 
her on the purple velvet seats. 


“Where to, signor?” asked the elderly gondolier. 

“Follow that gondola, maestro!” Parker said, indicating Brady’s vessel. 
"Signor ?” He looked at Parker doubtfully. 

“There is a thousand lire note waiting for you, signor, if you do as you are 
told and don’t lose that gondola,” Lady Penelope said, glancing up at him 


with a charming smile. 


The old man showed his teeth in an understanding grin. 


“Leave it to me, signorina. Giovanni best gondolier in Venice.” 


With a thrust of his oar, he sent the vessel skimming out into the canal in 
pursuit of that bobbing lantern light. 


On the quayside the car arena attendant whistled softly and a small motor 
boat slid from the gloom to the steps. The attendant boarded it. 


“Follow those gondolas, Guido,” he ordered. 


The pilot looked at him askance. “But motor boats are forbidden in the 
narrow canals where they go." 


“Follow them, Guido.” The other man’s voice was harsh. “Geneva Zero and 
Zero One are but an hour from Venice. If we lose the girl and the man in the 
second gondola I should tremble to be in your shoes, my friend.” 


Guido licked his lips, his dark face the colour of old putty. “I will go, 
Franco.” 


He started his engine and the boat sped off across the water in the wake of 
the vanishing gondolas. 


ORDEAL BY WATER 


BRADY’S GONDOLA swung sharply from the Grand Canal into a narrow water 
lane flanked on each side by a paved fondamenta running between the 
water and the old houses which leaned tiredly against one another. 


With a deft stroke of his oar, old Giovanni followed. “Here it is good,” he 
said. “The motor boats must not come. It was bad until they were banned. 
The waves undermine the foundations of the old places.” 


They glided beneath a series of high arched bridges, gleaming pale in the 
deepening gloom. From Lady Penelope’s handbag, open on her lap, a 
homing device gave out a steady faint bleeping as it picked up the signal 
radiated by the metal strip in Brady’s dressing. The gondolier ahead uttered 
a weird cry of warning and swung his long craft round a right-angled bend 
into another narrow water lane. 


Giovanni would have followed suit, but Lady Penelope checked him. 
“Quiet, my friend! We do not want them to know we are following.” 


He nodded knowingly. “Si, si, signorina, I understand.” He lowered his 
voice as he bent forward on his oar. “The signor ahead, he is—a spy, 
perhaps?” 


“Something like that,” she smiled over her shoulder. “But remember, 
Giovanni, we depend on your skill.” 


His head came proudly up as he pulled on the oar and swung the gondola 
deftly into the side canal. 


“You trust me, signorina. There is not a gondolier in Venice as good as 
Giovanni.” 


In this canal there were no fondamentas and the water through which the 
gondolas glided lapped the broken entrance of derelict palaces and flooded 
under their ruined gateways into basements and vaults long since 


abandoned to the rats. Here and there the branch of a tree drooped from a 
tiny high-walled garden. 


They had just passed beneath a narrow step-arched bridge when Lady 
Penelope turned to Giovanni, her hand lifted warningly. 


“Hush, Giovanni. Stop rowing.” 


He took his oar from the water and the gondola glided on under its own 
momentum. Ahead, the light of the other gondola bobbed in the gloom. 
There was no sound but the gentle swishing of the murky water beneath the 
high dragon prow, and the muffled noises of the city, “Wot’s up, m’lady?” 
whispered Parker. 


“Listen!” 


And then through the lapping of the water another sound became audible, 
the faint throb of a motor barely ticking over. 


“There are no motor cars in Venice,” Lady Penelope mused. “And I thought 
you said motor boats were not permitted in these water lanes, Giovanni.” 


“That is so, signorina.” He shrugged. “But of course sometimes they break 
the law—if they have good enough reason.” 


“Such as wanting to follow a gondola?” Lady Penelope murmured. 


She peered back through the gloom. Under the bridge through they had just 
passed came the dim shape of a boat “Of course, I may be unduly 
suspicious, but it would be foolish to take chances.” 


From her handbag she took a small torch-like gadget. She pointed it at the 
following boat and pressed the switch. Immediately the faint throb of the 
motor ceased, and the boat began to drift towards the side of the canal. 


“Please row on, Giovanni,” she said. 


ry? 


“Si, signorina!" There was awe in his voice. “Sapristi'!” he muttered, as he 


plied his oar again. “Is she a witch to do such things?” 


Presently they shot out again into the twisting Grand Canal, skimmed 
across it at an angle and darted into another narrow channel beside a domed 
palace with a lofty bell tower. 


Glancing back, Lady Penelope saw no sign of the motor boat. But she was 
not happy. The Brotherhood of the Griffon knew they were in Venice. She 
could have bought only a little time. She hoped it was enough. 


Back in the narrow canal, Franco raged at his companion. 
“Tmbecile! Why do you stall the motor?” 

“T do not, Franco. It stops by itself. It will not start again.” 
“Perhaps you have no fuel, idiot.” 

“There is plenty of fuel.” 


There was silence for a moment, then Guido said nervously, “perhaps— 
perhaps you had better radio Geneva Zero.” 


“No, no!” Franco said fiercely, panic edging his voice. “You want that we 
should die the long death, my stupid friend? No! We have an hour before 
they get here. Perhaps in that time our luck will change and we find the girl 
and the man again. Do you know whose gondola they hire?” 


“Si, si!” Guido said eagerly. “It was the gondola of Giovanni Marcello.” 


“Good.” Franco smiled evilly. “He is well known. Perhaps all is not lost, 
my friend. Push the boat to those steps... 


On and on went Brady’s gondola, twisting between dark ancient buildings, 
shooting under bridge after bridge, until at last the gondolier sent it 
skimming towards an old palace, most of whose windows were boarded up. 


It was almost night now. 


At a word from Lady Penelope, Giovanni checked their gondola, swinging 
it into the deep shadows on the opposite side of the canal. Brady leapt on to 


the water-lapped steps of the palace, and his gondola glided on into the 
deepening darkness. 


From across the water came the low mutter of voices and the gleam of a 
light. Then a door closed. 


“What is that place, Giovanni?” asked Lady Penelope. 


“The ancient Palazzo Grimaldi. Once it was the home of great noblemen, 
then it became bit by bit a tenement with the magnificent rooms used like 
hovels. But for many years now no one lives there.” 


“Someone’s using it, nevertheless.” 
“And Brady knew there’d be somebody there,” growled Parker. 


Lady Penelope told Giovanni to put them ashore on the steps of the palace. 
Silently he rowed them across and she gave him his thousand lira. He was 
profuse in his thanks and wanted to wait for them, but she insisted on his 
going. He rowed off into the darkness. 


Warily, they moved up the timeworn steps to the great doors. In spite of age 
and neglect they were still sound. Beside them was a small copper-studed 
wicket gate. Parker tested it, but it was securely fastened. 


“Take a time to break through that, m’lady,” he whispered. 


He tured to a small glassless grilled window near the base of the moss 
grown wall and shone a pencil torch into it. The beam touched on a slimy 
floor some feet below the window, on fungi-covered stone walls from 
which at intervals hung the corroding remains of chains. 


“Looks like a dungeon,” murmured Lady Penelope, peering over his 
shoulder. 


“Don’t smell too ’ealthy,” he muttered. 


“We aren’t here for our health, Parker. It might provide an easy way in. The 
laser beam, I think. We’ll have to take a chance on it being seen across the 


canal. Keep a look out.” 


From her handbag she took the fountain-pen laser and the protective 
goggles. A few minutes work with the beam and they were able to lift out 
the heavy grille. 


“T’ll go first, m’lady.” Parker insisted. 


Drawing his machine pistol, he wriggled through and dropped to the floor. 
The slime was inches thick and it was with difficulty he kept his balance. In 
the darkness something scuttled away. 


“Sure ain’t no place for a picnic, m’lady,” he growled as he helped her 
through. 


“Dear me, no!” She wrinkled her nose delicately. “We must find a way out 
of here quickly, Parker, or I shall lose my appetite for a week.” 


Parker’s torch picked out a wooden door with a small grille at eye-level. It 
was rotted with age and worm worn, but still stout enough to be a 
formidable obstacle. The massive lock was corroded and it was obvious that 
neither Parker’s skill and ingenuity nor Lady Penelope’s electronic lock- 
opener would be of any use. 


“Looks like it'll ’ave to be the laser again, m’lady,” Parker whispered. “Cut 
round the edge of the lock and then we can lift it out.” 


Steadily Lady Penelope set to work. 


In a room above, traces of whose one-time magnificence were still visible 
on the crumbling frescoed walls and tessellated floors. Brady was sitting at 
a table with two men —tough, dark-skinned Venetians in fisherman’s 
clothes. 


The bigger of the two, a livid scar over his bushy right brow giving a 
sinister look to his swarthy, stubbled face, was talking. 


“Two thousand lira, Signor Brady—not a lira less. The coastal patrols are 
busy lately. We have been lying low. Smuggling is a risky business in times 


like this.” 


“I’m not asking you to smuggle anything, Marco—just to take me across to 
Pulaj.” 


“But if Benito and myself are caught sailing across in the dark, how do we 
explain it away?” Marco shrugged. “Two thousand lire or you find someone 
else to take the risk.” 


Brady smiled bitterly. “There is no one else I could trust, Marco. Okay, two 
thousand lire.” He took a roll of notes from the pocket of the jacket he had 
taken from Vronik and tossed it on the table. “But it must be in Swiss 
francs. It is all I have.” 


Marco eyed him shrewdly. “You are in a great hurry that you must go 
tonight, my friend?” 


“Sure. There are people on my trial—ruthless enemies.” “Very well. I take 
the francs.” He picked up the notes. 


“We sail in one hour." 
He broke off abruptly. From somewhere below had come a muffled crash. 


A quick movement of Marco’s hand and a machine pistol appeared in it. He 
glanced at his companion. 


“See what it is, Benito.” 
The other man left the room, drawing a gun. 
Marco looked at Brady, whose sallow face had gone pale. “Your enemies?” 


“Maybe.” Brady licked his lips. “But I don’t see how they could have 
trailed me." 


At the entrance to the dungeon, Lady Penelope and Parker regarded the 
massive door, which had fallen outwards on to stone steps outside. 


“Made a purler there, m’lady. Didn’t think of them ’inges bein’ rusted 
through.’ ’ 


“Let us hope it wasn’t heard.” 


Parker, machine pistol in one hand, torch in the other, mounted the steps, 
Lady Penelope close at his heels with her tranquiliser gun in her right hand, 
her handbag in her left. 


At the top was another iron-bound door, sagging on one hinge. There was 
just room for them to squeeze through. Before them stretched a musty 
stone-flagged passage, at the end of which a faint light was visible. 


“Shall we investigate?” Lady Penelope whispered, moving forward. 


She had taken only two steps when something hissed from the darkness and 
struck her right arm. She gasped, tried to raise her gun, but suddenly the 
arm had no feeling. Rapidly the sensation spread through her body. With a 
last despairing effort she pressed the clasp of her handbag and sent it 
skittering away into the darkness. Then she pitched forward and knew no 
more. 


With a low cry of alarm, Parker started towards her. Something stung him 
in the shoulder and with a moan he sank down unconscious beside her. 


Benito came from the darkness and shone a torch on them. He regarded 
them impassively for a moment, then went back along the corridor to report 
to Marco. 


Brady looked down at the unconscious figures on the dank floor of the 
passage. 


“These are your enemies?” asked Marco. 


“Not the ones I fear most. I think they belong to a rival gang. They must 
have got me away from the others, but I escaped. I don’t understand how 
they got on my trail.” 


Marco smiled thinly. “You must be on to something very valuable, my 
friend, to be so popular. But it is none of my business. Search them, 
Benito.” 


But the other man found only a gas gun on Parker. The pockets of Lady 
Penelope’s suit yielded nothing but a handkerchief and a few loose coins. 


“There’s nothing to identify them, Marco,” he said. “What do we do with 
them?” 


“Chain them in the old dungeon.” In the torch light Marco exchanged an 
expressive glance with the smaller man. “We do not want them trailing our 
American friend any further, Benito.” 


“T will see to it.” 
Marco clapped a powerful hand on Brady’s shoulder. 


“Come, my friend! A last drink before we go. When the tide is full we shall 
sail for Pulaj.” 


He led Brady back along the passage to the lighted room. 


With a mirthless smile, Benito lifted the slim form of Lady Penelope over 
his shoulder and took her down to the dungeon. Then he returned for 
Parker, dragging him unconcernedly by his collar. 


A few minutes later he climbed the steps again and went along the passage 
to the room. Behind him, unnoticed in the dark, Lady Penelope’s handbag 
lay against the wall of the passage, half-buried in the litter of years. And 
from it came a faint clicking. 


In the room, Marco poured him a glass of wine. 
“Everything is all right?” 


“Si, Marco. If they follow us they will be magicians.” 


Brady looked at them a little anxiously. “You have done nothing—er— 
drastic? They may not be crooks—and one of them is a girl. I wouldn’t 
want her harmed.” 


Benito spread his hands. “I do just what Marco say, signor. I chain them in 
the dungeon so they cannot follow us. They will not come round for an hour 
and then..." 


He shrugged. 
Marco laughed and smacked Brady boisterously on the shoulder. 


“You are too sensitive, my friend. The girl, she is beautiful, si—but do not 
forget she is also your enemy. Come, drink up your wine! We must go.” 


Brady drained his glass. Benito turned out the lamp, and they left the room. 


Lady Penelope opened her eyes, looked about her dazedly in the darkness. 
From somewhere, a long way off it seemed, came the sound of cascading 
water. 


Gradually she became aware that her arms were extended above her head, 
chained by the wrists, and that there was a cold sensation about the lower 
half of her body. It took her a few seconds to realise that she was immersed 
to her waist in water, and that the cascading sound came from the darkness 
ahead of her, where a faint patch of light revealed a small window opening. 





in water. 


She was inuvnersed to ker veatst 


Parker’s hoarse whisper sounded from her left. In the darkness she could 
not see him. 


She forced a relieved little laugh. “Am I glad to hear your voice, Parker! We 
—er—seem to be in a little spot of bother.” 


He snorted. “You ask me, m’lady, we’re in one heck of a mess. Up to our 
midriffs in water and chained ’and and foot. We was caught napping orl 
right.” 


“Any idea where we are?” 


“T been trying to fathom it out, m’lady. I reckon we’re in that dungeon. 
Remember there was chains on the walk. And the water’s pouron’ in 
through the window where we got in.” 


“Dear me, so this must be canal water.” 


“Tt smells like it, m’lady—like blinkin’ bilge water. If it comes much ’igher, 
we'll be tastin’ it too.” 


“Obviously the tide’s risen. It floods many of the lower floors these days. A 
hundred years ago the scientists found that Venice was slowly sinking and 
they haven’t been able to stop it yet.” 


“And the tide level’s above our heads, m’ lady?” 


“I’m afraid so, Parker. So, unless we can free ourselves we are soon going 
to have—er—¢great difficulty in breathing.” 


“Yes, m’lady. But I’ve been tryin’ to free myself since I come round some 
minutes ago and all I done is skin me wrists raw.” 


“Then I am afraid my puny strength will be of no avail, Parker.” 


Nevertheless she tried, thinking perhaps she might be able to wriggle her 
slim hands from the metal clasps that held them. But it was in vain. 


“Have you tried shouting, Parker?” she asked. “I don’t suppose this canal is 
much frequented after dark, but someone might hear us.” 


“T’ve been shoutin’ meself hoarse, m’lady—But the noise of the water 
pourin’ in must drown it. I’ll ’ave another go.” 


He shouted. The echoes were, flung back at them from the stone walls and 
ceiling. But there was no response to the cries. 


At last Parker gave up. “Seems like there’s no ’ope, m’ lady.” 
“Never say die, Parker—Oh, how silly of me!” 
“Wot’s up, m’lady?” 


“I’ve just remembered something. When that knockout dart or whatever it 
was stung me I had the—er—presence of mind to press the clasp of my bag 
and throw it away.” “You mean..." 


“T set a homing device working, Parker. If he has reached Venice, Roger 
Lyon should have picked it up. He may be trying to locate us now.” 


“Tt won’t be easy, m’lady. He could play find the thimble up and down the 
canals for hours.” “Nevertheless, we must not abandon hope.” 


They fell silent. In the darkness several pairs of beady eyes appeared staring 
at them unwinkingly from the surface of the water. 


Parker shouted at them, and they vanished. 


“Perishin’ rats,” he growled. “As if we ain’t got enough trouble on our plate 
.... You reckon Brady done this to us, m’ lady?” 


“T doubt it, Parker. He’s not that type—but he does appear to be unfortunate 
in his choice of—er—associates.” “You can say that again, m’ lady.” 


They fell silent once more. The water was up to Lady Penelope’s ribs now. 
How long before it reached her chin? Ten or fifteen minutes perhaps? 


She found herself counting the seconds. 


In a dark narrow alley across the city, Giovanni cowered back against a 
wall, a knife at his throat. 


“Where did you take the British pair, old man?” Franco demanded. 
Giovanni swallowed. “I do not know what you talk about. I see no British." 


“Then where did you get the thousand lire note? The signorina pay you 
well to keep your mouth shut, huh?” 


Franco grinned evilly. “How do you like me to open it again with the knife, 
my stubborn friend?” 


Giovanni swallowed again. The point of the knife pricked his Adam’s 
apple. He did not answer... 


“You want to be the hero, si?" Franco laughed. “Perhaps you think you are 
old so it does not matter if you die? But suppose I kill that so beautiful 
bambino of your daughter Maria, huh?” 


Tears glistened in Giovanni’s old eyes. 


“No, no! You not do that. I tell you! I put them down at the Palazzo 
Grimaldi.” 


“Good. Now you are sensible.” Franco sheathed his knife and bared his 
white teeth in a grin. “And to show you Franco is not a bad man, I give you 
back your thousand lire, old one. Here, take it! Buy the bambino a present.” 


Chuckling, Franco turned away, and made his way back to the nearby canal. 


“The Palazzo Grimaldi,” he told the waiting Guido as he stepped down into 
the motor boat. “We have work to do.” 


MOUNTAIN SHOWDOWN 


LADY PENELOPE SMILED BRAVELY INTO THE DARKNESS. 
“Chin up, Parker!” 


“Lumme, there ain’t no choice, m’lady. I don’t like the taste of this blinkin’ 
water. And when I think of the things I seen floating around outside. Dead 
cats and—” “Parker!” 


“Yes, m’lady?” 


“T think I can see a light outside. Let us shout together.” They shouted in 
unison. The light beyond the window opening stopped and, after a few 
moments, feet splashed through the water on the steps of the palazzo and a 
torch was shone through. It struck Lady Penelope in the face, dazzling her. 


“Sapristi!” exclaimed a voice. “Come, Guido! I have found them.” 


Another man splashed through the water and then came the sound of a 
fierce argument, terminated by the first man saying commandingly, “The 
water is not deep, Guido. It does not cover her face. Do as I say or you will 
have to answer to Geneva. Get the bolt cutters from the boat.” 


The other man growled something, and presently he dropped inside with a 
splash, swimming towards Lady Penelope. In the torch light he grasped the 
chain above her head with one hand, with the other snipped through the 
links with a powerful bolt cutter. 


“Thank you,” she said. “But my ankles are also chained.” 
“Dive, Guido!” said Franco, holding the torch at the window. 


With a muttered curse, Guido dived. He had to go down several times 
before he cut the chains and she was able to tread water away from the wall. 
A few minutes later Parker was also free. 


“Come,” Guido said, turning towards the window. Parker would have 
followed, but Lady Penelope caught him by the shoulder and whispered. 


“We’ll go out through the doorway, Parker. I don’t trust our rescuers.” 
“But they saved our bacon." 


“In their own interests, I have no doubt. Didn’t you hear what the other man 
threatened—that the one who cut us free would have to answer to Geneva? 
That has a sinister sound to me, Parker. Besides, I’m sure I saw a blue tattoo 
mark on Guido’s wrist as he cut the chains.” 


“Tumme! We’d better skeddadle.” 


They started to swim towards the doorway, but there was a shout from 
Franco at the window. 


“Guido! They go the other way! Stop them!” 


Guido turned and grabbed at Parker, who swung a heavy fist to his jaw. 
Guido grunted and went under and Parker swam on after Lady Penelope 
towards the doorway. 


Franco followed them with his torch and, as they felt the fallen door under 
their feet, something phutted into the wall near Lady Penelope’s head. 


“Hurry, Parker!” she gasped. “The other gentleman is getting cross.” 


They scrambled up the steps out of the water. Back in the flooded dungeon, 
Franco’s angry voice was echoing. 


“After them, Guido! Here, take the torch and the gas gun. They must not get 
away or we are finished.” 


Lady Penelope and Parker reached the top of the steps, squeezed past the 
sagging door into the passage beyond. On her hands and knees, she groped 
in the darkness for her handbag. Had Brady or his friends found it after all? 
If so, there was little hope for her and Parker. 


Feet clattered up the steps from the dungeon, and the dancing light of the 
torch came through the door gap. There was a faint report and something 
burst against the passage wall. 


“Gas shell!” Parker shouted. “’Old your breath, m’ lady.” 


She clapped her hand over her mouth, holding her nose between finger and 
thumb. Then, in the reflected light from the torch, she saw her bag. 


Grabbing it up, she opened it and snatched out a lipstick. 


Guido, his gun held ready for another shot, was coming through the door 
gap. 


She flung the lipstick at him. It caught him in the face and burst. He had no 
chance to avoid inhaling the quick-acting paralyzing gas. With a gasp, he 
toppled forward through the gap and lay still. His torch skittered to the feet 
of Parker, who picked it up. 


“Let us go, Parker,” she said calmly, getting to her feet. “I don’t think we 
need trouble about the other man. There should be a front entrance on to the 
Street.” 


In the light of the torch they found their way through the decayed ruin of he 
palace and a few minutes later were in a dark street. 


The homing device was still ticking in the framework of the handbag. She 
switched it off and took out the micro-vision powder compact, called Roger 
Lyon. 


A moment later his good-looking face appeared on the tiny screen. 


“Where are you, Lady Penelope?” he asked. “I’ve searched half Venice for 
you in a gondola, it seems. I just couldn’t pin-point that homing signal.” 


“Tt doesn’t matter now, Roger. Parker and I have managed to—er—extricate 
ourselves from the little spot of bother we were in. But if you could pick us 
up and take us back to the yacht, we’d be very grateful. I am afraid we need 
a bath.” 


Fresh from her bath, in navy reefer jacket and peach slacks, Lady Penelope 
was sitting with Roger Lyon in the cabin lounge of the yacht, anchored in 
the lagoon within a pistol shot of the Doge’s Palace. 


“More tea, Roger?” she asked picking up the silver teapot. 


“No, thanks.” He drew worriedly on his cigarette. “If your detector is no 
longer picking up that homing signal from Ace Brady’s wound dressing he 
must already be out of range or have destroyed the dressing. That means 
we’ ve lost him.” 


“We know he’s making for Albania.” 


He smiled wryly. “It may be only a small country, but it’s a pretty wild and 
inaccessible one. You might scour it for days without finding a trace of 
Brady and in the meantime he’!] have got that camera and cleared off.” 


“True, Roger, but I have one little—er—ace of my own up my sleeve.” 


Opening her handbag, she took from it what looked like a tin of rouge. 
When she pressed a catch, it opened to reveal a micro-tape recorder. She 
plugged a gossamer thin lead into it and attached the other end to a small 
freestanding extension speaker. 


Then she switched on the recorder and a man’s voice said in Italian, “Come 
my friend! A last drink before we go. When the tide is full we shall sail for 
Pulaj.” 


Then came the sound of footsteps retreating as if along a passage. She 
switched off. 


“Pulaj!” Roger exclaimed. “That’s a small fishing port in the north of 
Albania close to the Yugoslav border. Where did you record that?” 


“T claim no credit for it, Roger. I happened to have that little toy of Brains’s 
in my handbag when I flung it away this evening. The impact with the 
ground must have switched it on and it recorded that information. There 
was other talk, but it is immaterial apart from the fact that there were two 


men with Brady and he apparently thought Parker and I were members of 
what he called a rival gang —rival to our Griffon friends, I suppose. But I 
think it gives us the lead we want, Roger.” 


“T’ll say it does,” he said eagerly. “Pulaj is about four hundred miles from 
Venice. At top speed the yacht could make it in two hours.” 


“But such a speed might attract undue notice from a naval or a customs 
patrol. I think it will be quite satisfactory if we get there well before dawn. 
Brady is not likely to get there before then. Unless his friends have an 
incredibly fast vessel for these waters. But first we must pick up FAB One. I 
think we shall be needing it.” 


Half an hour later, with the Rolls in its bombproof garage at water level, the 
yacht slipped out between the two ancient stone forts guarding the lagoon 
entrance and glided south through the moonlit Adriatic. 


The homing device on the dashboard of the Rolls was bleeping steadily. 
“How far is Brady ahead, Parker?” asked Lady Penelope. 


“Two miles as the crow flies, m’lady, but it’s more than that on account of 
the way this perishin’ road twists.” “Well at least it helps to screen us from 
him. I’m certain he doesn’t associate the Rolls with us, but the longer we 
can remain out of his sight the better. He might become suspicious if he 
thought we had followed him all the way from Pulaj. I doubt if they get 
many tourists this way.” Brady had landed from Marco’s powerful sea- 
going launch just after dawn, still wearing the dressing containing the 
sensitised metal strip, so they were able to pick him up quite easily when he 
left Pulaj at sunrise in a decrepit old jeep he had hired from the only garage 
in the tiny fishing port. 


He had taken the rough road that ran alongside the river Buene, which for 
the last twenty twisting miles of its course to the Adriatic formed the border 
between Albania and Yugoslavia. 


Now, an hour later, they had left the frontier and were following the 
winding road which led to Shkoder. Occasionally now, when the mists 


rising from the marshes flanking the road lifted, they got glimpses of the 
white buildings of the town gleaming in the sun. And beyond were the 
towering peaks of the snow-capped North Albanian Alps. 


Somewhere in those wild, seldom-traversed mountains, Lady Penelope was 
certain Brady had hidden the camera containing the film he had taken of the 
Thunderbirds. 


She had reported to Jeff Tracy before leaving the yacht, and, half a world 
away, on the now moonlit Pacific island, he and his sons were anxiously 
awaiting the result of her desperate mission, on which so much depended 
for them— and possibly for an unsuspecting world. 


Parker broke the silence. “I reckon we oughta overtake and nab ’im while 
we got the chance, m’lady—and make ’im take us to where the camera’s 
*id. He’s a dodgy customer.” 


“Maybe, Parker, but we’ll stick to our plan and follow him. It isn’t only 
Brady we have to worry about. I feel our Griffon friends won’t be far away 
when the showdown comes. Don’t forget they know where they found 
Brady.” 


An hour later they were well beyond Shkoder, climbing steeply up a road 
that was little more than a mountain track winding beneath precipitous 
granite crags to which scanty vegetation clung precariously. In places the 
big car’s wheels were within inches of a fearsome drop into an abyss. 


Here and there they got glimpses of fortress-like white-walled buildings 
with overhanging thatched roofs, perched on the summits of crags. 


But the only living things they saw were a few mountain goats and an eagle 
floating majestically against the clear blue of the sky. 


And yet, knowing what she did of the country, Lady Penelope did not doubt 
that many a fierce swarthy face looked down at them from cover, that many 
a finger curled about a trigger while its owner pondered on the chances of 
immobilising this strange vehicle that had invaded his mountain fastness. 


It was mid-morning when at last the homing device indicated that Brady 
had stopped about a mile ahead. Parker braked. 


They were in a deep gorge whose towering walls almost shut out the 
daylight. Besides the narrow road a stream boiled. 


They waited. Presently the homing device showed that their quarry was 
moving on again. Parker drove on slowly up the twisting gorge. Suddenly 
he applied the brakes again. Not three hundred yards ahead was the jeep, 
stationary. There was no sign of Brady. 


“°F, must have left it, took to Shanks’s pony, m’lady.” “Yes, Parker. I think 
we are getting warmer. Let us go. Where Mr. Brady can climb, I think we 
can.” 


“1 dunno about that, m’lady,” Parker said, looking up at the beatling walls. 
“T ain’t so young as that geezer.” “Well, if you’d rather stay behind and 
keep the Rolls company." 


“And let you go off alone?” he asked indignantly. “Not on your blinkin’ 
life.” 


He drove the car into the cover of some tall thorny shrub. Then, arming 
themselves, they alighted and Parker carefully sealed the car so that nothing 
short of a laser beam would have gained entry to it. 


Lady Penelope tuned in a small homing device to Brady’s signal, and they 
walked slowly up the gorge to the jeep. 


There was nothing in it to give a clue to what had happened to Brady. But 
just ahead of the vehicle was a narrow gully cutting up through the gorge 
wall. Brady’s signal came strongly from that direction, and, to confirm that 
was the route he had taken, were his footprints in the virgin sand beside the 
tiny stream that tumbled from it. 


Parker drew his machine pistol and led the way into the gully. 


They climbed up the steep narrow gully for some minutes. The steady 
bleeping of the homing device indicating that their quarry was still moving 
ahead of them. 


Presently they emerged on the bare stony slope of a ridge. 


Brady had left no footprints here, but the bleeping of the homer led them on 
up a narrow goat track to the summit of the ridge, where they skirted the 
fissured base of a massive crag. 


Suddenly Parker stopped, holding Lady Penelope back. 
“Steady, m’lady!” 


They peered down into a deep gorge choked with dry brush and giant 
boulders. 


“Look!” Parker whispered. 


Off to their right, the burned-out skeleton of a small helicopter stood in a 
wide area of ashes and scorched and blackened scrub. 


“This must be where Brady crashed,” Lady Penelope murmured. “But 
where is he?” 


Parker gripped her arm and pointed along the gorge. A dark-clad figure was 
climbing over tumbled boulders to a fissure a little way up the granite cliff. 


He disappeared into it and, still following the narrow goat trail, they 
scrambled down the gorge wall, past the blackened debris of the helicopter 
and up over the boulders to the fissure. 


It was dark and gloomy, the high sheer walls so close together it was 
difficult for them to walk abreast. 


For two or three hundred yards they followed its winding course, coming at 
last to a small natural amphitheatre littered with small boulders. 


They checked in the mouth of the fissure, looking for Brady. They saw him 
some twenty yards away, his back to them, thrusting with his shoulder at a 
boulder resting against the base of the sloping rock wall. 


With an effort he rolled the boulder away, and then went down on his knees 
and thrust his arm into a small hole. 


After a moment or so of groping, he stood up, a cinecamera case in his 
hand. 


Lady Penelope moved forward silently. 


“Thank you, Mr. Brady,” she drawled. “It was so kind of you to lead us to 
it.” 


With a startled gasp Brady turned, clawing a gun from inside his jacket with 
his free hand. But before he could get it clear, she had snatched her 
tranquiliser gun from her pocket and fired. 


The tiny missile struck Brady in the shoulder. He took a stumbling step 
forward, then pitched face down into the dust. The case skidded from his 
nerveless outflung hand. 


Lady Penelope picked it up, opened it and took out the camera, removing 
the film cassette and dropping it into her handbag. 


“That seems to be that, Parker,” she said quietly. “You’d better revive the 
misguided gentleman. I think we ought to have a little chat.” 


Parker knelt beside the unconscious reporter, pushed back his sleeve and, 
with a small hypodermic injected an antidote to the tranquiliser drug. 


Presently Brady was sitting up, looking bewilderedly at them. 
“You—you again!” he gasped. 


“You might well be surprised, Brady,” she said, “seeing that you and your 
Venetian friends left us to drown in the palazza." 


“To drown?” There could be no doubt about the genuiness of this horrified 
surprise. “But Marco said there would be nothing like that, that you’d been 
chained in the dungeon to stop you following us.” 


“Just below tide level, Brady. But for the timely intervention of some 
members of The Gryphus we would have met a watery end.” 


“The Gryphus?” Fear twisted his face. “So—so you’re working with them 
after all?” 


“No. They are as much our enemies as yours. But we were in no position to 
look a gift horse in the mouth.” Parker helped Brady to his feet and she 
handed him the empty camera. 


“Here is your property which you risked so much to retrieve. I have 
confiscated the film.” 


He stared at her. “Who—who are you? What’s your interest in this? How 
did you get on to me?” 


“Dear me, such a lot of questions,” she smiled, “I suppose in your job they 
become almost second nature, but I am afraid this time, Mr. Brady, you will 
get no answers. 


I recommend that you return to your jeep, and..." 


She checked. Brady wasn’t listening. He was staring beyond her, his sallow 
face now grey with fear. 


“M’ lady!” Parker said hoarsely. 


Her nerve-ends crawling with tension, she turned slowly. Emerging from 
the fissure through which they had come were Zurov and Doctor Vronik 
and the bullet-headed Yanev, who was levelling a vapourising ray gun at 
her. Vronik smiled coldly, and made a little mock bow. 


“So we meet again, mam’selle!” 


She smiled languidly. “Dear me, this is a surprise! However did you get 
here, Doctor Vronik?” 


“We were already here, my clever young friend. You seem to forget that we 
knew where Brady crashed. When you eluded our stupid agents in Venice, 
all we had to do was to fly here and await your arrival.” 


Zurov scowled. “Enough of this talk. She is only playing for time, Vronik, 
while she thinks of some way to outwit us.” He moved forward, gesturing at 
Brady. “The camera—throw it to me!” 


Brady, licking his lips nervously, tossed the camera to Zurov, who caught it 
neatly. Lady Penelope watched narrowly as he opened it. If only he would 
move between her and that deadly gun in Yanev’s hand. 


“The film!” Zurov suddenly snarled angrily. “It has gone! Where is it?” 


“Calm yourself, my friend,” Vronik said smoothly. “There are only two 
persons who could have it and my guess is the lady. Yanev, unless she 
hands it over in five seconds, demonstrate on her oaf of a servant the 
unpleasant effects of your weapon.” 


Lady Penelope shrugged in apparent helplessness. 

“There is no need to get melodramatic, my dear Doctor,” she drawled. “I 
know when I am beaten.” She started to open her handbag. “I will get the 
film cassette." 

“Wait!” Zurov cut in. “I do not trust you, British girl. Throw me the bag.” 


“Why certainly!” she smiled, her blue eyes gleaming in triumph. 


Deftly pressing a hidden spring in the clasp, she tossed the bag to Zurov. He 
caught it, and fumbled with the clasp as she anticipated. 


“Down!” she whispered fiercely to Parker and Brady. 


As they hit the ground, the handbag exploded with a vivid flash and Zurov 
staggered back with a shriek and collapsed. 


For an instant, the startled Vronik and Yanev were off guard. Parker, rolling 
over, flung up his machine pistol and fired. The bullet struck Yanev in his 
gun shoulder and with a gasp he went down, the weapon falling from his 
hand into a fissure. 


Before Parker could swing the gun to Vronik, he had leapt back into the 
mouth of the fissure and they heard him fleeing along it. 


“After him, Parker!” Lady Penelope gasped, scrambling to her feet. “He’s 
the most deadly of the brood.” 


They dashed into the fissure. Vronik’s footsteps echoed along it. They 
rounded a bend and saw he had halted some thirty yards ahead of them. He 
was looking back, his swarthy face a mask of hate and fury. 


He raised his hand, gripping something. 


“Back, m’lady!” Parker yelled, grabbing her and leaping back round the 
bend. 


There was a deafening explosion. The ground seemed to heave under them. 
Beyond the bend huge slabs of rock crashed. 


When at last the dust cleared, they ventured out, and found the fissure 
completely blocked. 


Doctor Vronik emerged from the far end of the fissure and clambered over 
the boulders to where a small helijet stood. 


It was unfortunate about that Thunderbirds film. But it was Zurov who had 
made the deal with Bereznik, not he. 


And now that Zurov was gone, he would be the leader of the Brotherhood, 
and with its unlimited power at his command— 


He froze, the blood draining from his face. From behind the boulders about 
the grounded helijet had risen a number of men in sheepskin jackets and 
baggy trousers. They levelled guns at him, regarding him with fierce dark 
eyes. 


Ahmed Gheg, Son of the Eagle, showed his fine teeth in a grin. 


“So, my friend, we meet again? But this time I think you do not pay us off 
with the gas bomb.” 


As the yacht left Pulaj a few hours later, Lady Penelope switched on the 
cabin video and called Jeff Tracy, telling him all that had happened in the 
mountains. 


“When the handbag exploded it destroyed the film cassette, of course, Jeff, 
so no matter how badly things had gone for us, the secrets of Thunderbirds 
would have been safe.” 


Jeff smiled. “Thanks, Penny. You took a great risk, but it paid off, thank 
Jupiter! What happened to those Griffon characters?” 


“Zurov wasn’t too badly hurt. He and Vronik and Yanev are at present being 
—er—entertained by good friend Ahmed Gheg until the international police 
call for them.” 


“Who?” Jeff laughed. “Sounds like something for lunch.” 


“He’s simply gorgeous. You’d never believe anyone like him or his tribe 
could exist outside the Arabian nights or something. Oh, by the way, I had 
to promise to pay a ransom before he’d let Parker and Brady and myself 
depart.” 


“Not all your family heirlooms, I hope?” 


“No, he was quite reasonable about it. All he wants is a power generator to 
run his television set—one that won’t break down. Perhaps Brains could fix 
him up with something?” 


Jeff laughed. “You bet! But what’s happening about that dossier on The 
Gryphus?” 


“T’ve given Brady the key of the safe deposit. He’s handing the dossier over 
to international police. Inside twenty-four hours every agent mentioned in it 
will be under arrest.” 


“And Brady will have a world scoop, huh? I’m not so sure he deserves it, 
Penny, but we won’t begrudge him that since our secrets are safe. What’s 
your programme now?” 


She patted a yawn. “I think I’ll take a bath and change into something 
decent. I feel a perfect wreck. After that..." 


She glanced at Parker, who had brought in the tea tray. 


“Well—I think we’ll cruise back to England, Jeff. I believe Parker’s feeling 
a little homesick.” 


Parker grimaced, his craggy face ghastly pale. 


“ ’?Omesick, be blowed!” he gulped. “It’s these blinkin’ waves on top of 
them goat steaks wot old ’am-an’-eggs give us.” 


Gapping his hand to his mouth he rushed up on deck. 


THE END 
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